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License 


THE WORK (AS DEFINED BELOW) IS PROVIDED UNDER THE TERMS OF THIS CREATIVE COMMONS PUBLIC LICENSE 
("CCPL" OR "LICENSE"). THE WORK IS PROTECTED BY COPYRIGHT AND/OR OTHER APPLICABLE LAW. ANY USE OF THE 
WORK OTHER THAN AS AUTHORIZED UNDER THIS LICENSE OR COPYRIGHT LAW IS PROHIBITED. 


BY EXERCISING ANY RIGHTS TO THE WORK PROVIDED HERE, YOU ACCEPT AND AGREE TO BE BOUND BY THE TERMS OF 
THIS LICENSE. TO THE EXTENT THIS LICENSE MAY BE CONSIDERED TO BE A CONTRACT, THE LICENSOR GRANTS YOU THE 
RIGHTS CONTAINED HERE IN CONSIDERATION OF YOUR ACCEPTANCE OF SUCH TERMS AND CONDITIONS. 


1. Definitions 


a. "Adaptation" means a work based upon the Work, or upon the Work and other pre-existing works, such as a 
translation, adaptation, derivative work, arrangement of music or other alterations of a literary or artistic work, 
or phonogram or performance and includes cinematographic adaptations or any other form in which the Work 
may be recast, transformed, or adapted including in any form recognizably derived from the original, except that 
a work that constitutes a Collection will not be considered an Adaptation for the purpose of this License. For the 
avoidance of doubt, where the Work is a musical work, performance or phonogram, the synchronization of the 
Work in timed-relation with a moving image ("synching") will be considered an Adaptation for the purpose of 
this License. 


b. "Collection" means a collection of literary or artistic works, such as encyclopedias and anthologies, or 
performances, phonograms or broadcasts, or other works or subject matter other than works listed in Section 
1(f) below, which, by reason of the selection and arrangement of their contents, constitute intellectual 
creations, in which the Work is included in its entirety in unmodified form along with one or more other 
contributions, each constituting separate and independent works in themselves, which together are assembled 
into a collective whole. A work that constitutes a Collection will not be considered an Adaptation (as defined 
above) for the purposes of this License. 


c. "Distribute" means to make available to the public the original and copies of the Work through sale or other 
transfer of ownership. 


d. "Licensor" means the individual, individuals, entity or entities that offer(s) the Work under the terms of this 
License. 


e. "Original Author" means, in the case of a literary or artistic work, the individual, individuals, entity or entities 
who created the Work or if no individual or entity can be identified, the publisher; and in addition (i) in the case 
of a performance the actors, singers, musicians, dancers, and other persons who act, sing, deliver, declaim, play 
in, interpret or otherwise perform literary or artistic works or expressions of folklore; (ii) in the case of a 
phonogram the producer being the person or legal entity who first fixes the sounds of a performance or other 
sounds; and, (iii) in the case of broadcasts, the organization that transmits the broadcast. 


f. "Work" means the literary and/or artistic work offered under the terms of this License including without 
limitation any production in the literary, scientific and artistic domain, whatever may be the mode or form of its 
expression including digital form, such as a book, pamphlet and other writing; a lecture, address, sermon or 
other work of the same nature; a dramatic or dramatico-musical work; a choreographic work or entertainment 
in dumb show; a musical composition with or without words; a cinematographic work to which are assimilated 
works expressed by a process analogous to cinematography; a work of drawing, painting, architecture, 


sculpture, engraving or lithography; a photographic work to which are assimilated works expressed by a process 
analogous to photography; a work of applied art; an illustration, map, plan, sketch or three-dimensional work 
relative to geography, topography, architecture or science; a performance; a broadcast; a phonogram; a 
compilation of data to the extent it is protected as a copyrightable work; or a work performed by a variety or 
circus performer to the extent it is not otherwise considered a literary or artistic work. 


g. "You" means an individual or entity exercising rights under this License who has not previously violated the 
terms of this License with respect to the Work, or who has received express permission from the Licensor to 
exercise rights under this License despite a previous violation. 


h. "Publicly Perform" means to perform public recitations of the Work and to communicate to the public those 
public recitations, by any means or process, including by wire or wireless means or public digital performances; 
to make available to the public Works in such a way that members of the public may access these Works from a 
place and at a place individually chosen by them; to perform the Work to the public by any means or process 
and the communication to the public of the performances of the Work, including by public digital performance; 
to broadcast and rebroadcast the Work by any means including signs, sounds or images. 


i. "Reproduce" means to make copies of the Work by any means including without limitation by sound or visual 
recordings and the right of fixation and reproducing fixations of the Work, including storage of a protected 
performance or phonogram in digital form or other electronic medium. 


2. Fair Dealing Rights. Nothing in this License is intended to reduce, limit, or restrict any uses free from copyright or 
rights arising from limitations or exceptions that are provided for in connection with the copyright protection under 
copyright law or other applicable laws. 


3. License Grant. Subject to the terms and conditions of this License, Licensor hereby grants You a worldwide, royalty- 
free, non-exclusive, perpetual (for the duration of the applicable copyright) license to exercise the rights in the Work as 
stated below: 


a. to Reproduce the Work, to incorporate the Work into one or more Collections, and to Reproduce the Work as 
incorporated in the Collections; and, 


b. to Distribute and Publicly Perform the Work including as incorporated in Collections. 


The above rights may be exercised in all media and formats whether now known or hereafter devised. The above rights 
include the right to make such modifications as are technically necessary to exercise the rights in other media and 
formats, but otherwise you have no rights to make Adaptations. Subject to 8(f), all rights not expressly granted by 
Licensor are hereby reserved, including but not limited to the rights set forth in Section 4(d). 


4. Restrictions. The license granted in Section 3 above is expressly made subject to and limited by the following 
restrictions: 


a. You may Distribute or Publicly Perform the Work only under the terms of this License. You must include a copy 
of, or the Uniform Resource Identifier (URI) for, this License with every copy of the Work You Distribute or 
Publicly Perform. You may not offer or impose any terms on the Work that restrict the terms of this License or 
the ability of the recipient of the Work to exercise the rights granted to that recipient under the terms of the 
License. You may not sublicense the Work. You must keep intact all notices that refer to this License and to the 
disclaimer of warranties with every copy of the Work You Distribute or Publicly Perform. When You Distribute or 
Publicly Perform the Work, You may not impose any effective technological measures on the Work that restrict 
the ability of a recipient of the Work from You to exercise the rights granted to that recipient under the terms of 


the License. This Section 4(a) applies to the Work as incorporated in a Collection, but this does not require the 
Collection apart from the Work itself to be made subject to the terms of this License. If You create a Collection, 
upon notice from any Licensor You must, to the extent practicable, remove from the Collection any credit as 
required by Section 4(c), as requested. 


b. You may not exercise any of the rights granted to You in Section 3 above in any manner that is primarily 
intended for or directed toward commercial advantage or private monetary compensation. The exchange of the 
Work for other copyrighted works by means of digital file-sharing or otherwise shall not be considered to be 
intended for or directed toward commercial advantage or private monetary compensation, provided there is no 
payment of any monetary compensation in connection with the exchange of copyrighted works. 


c. If You Distribute, or Publicly Perform the Work or Collections, You must, unless a request has been made 
pursuant to Section 4(a), keep intact all copyright notices for the Work and provide, reasonable to the medium 
or means You are utilizing: (i) the name of the Original Author (or pseudonym, if applicable) if supplied, and/or if 
the Original Author and/or Licensor designate another party or parties (e.g., a sponsor institute, publishing 
entity, journal) for attribution ("Attribution Parties") in Licensor's copyright notice, terms of service or by other 
reasonable means, the name of such party or parties; (ii) the title of the Work if supplied; (iii) to the extent 
reasonably practicable, the URI, if any, that Licensor specifies to be associated with the Work, unless such URI 
does not refer to the copyright notice or licensing information for the Work. The credit required by this Section 
4(c) may be implemented in any reasonable manner; provided, however, that in the case of a Collection, at a 
minimum such credit will appear, if a credit for all contributing authors of Collection appears, then as part of 
these credits and in a manner at least as prominent as the credits for the other contributing authors. For the 
avoidance of doubt, You may only use the credit required by this Section for the purpose of attribution in the 
manner set out above and, by exercising Your rights under this License, You may not implicitly or explicitly assert 
or imply any connection with, sponsorship or endorsement by the Original Author, Licensor and/or Attribution 
Parties, as appropriate, of You or Your use of the Work, without the separate, express prior written permission 
of the Original Author, Licensor and/or Attribution Parties. 


d. For the avoidance of doubt: 


i. Non-waivable Compulsory License Schemes. In those jurisdictions in which the right to collect royalties 
through any statutory or compulsory licensing scheme cannot be waived, the Licensor reserves the 
exclusive right to collect such royalties for any exercise by You of the rights granted under this License; 


ii. Waivable Compulsory License Schemes. In those jurisdictions in which the right to collect royalties 
through any statutory or compulsory licensing scheme can be waived, the Licensor reserves the 
exclusive right to collect such royalties for any exercise by You of the rights granted under this License if 
Your exercise of such rights is for a purpose or use which is otherwise than noncommercial as permitted 
under Section 4(b) and otherwise waives the right to collect royalties through any statutory or 
compulsory licensing scheme; and, 


iii. Voluntary License Schemes. The Licensor reserves the right to collect royalties, whether individually or, 
in the event that the Licensor is a member of a collecting society that administers voluntary licensing 
schemes, via that society, from any exercise by You of the rights granted under this License that is for a 
purpose or use which is otherwise than noncommercial as permitted under Section 4(b). 


e. Except as otherwise agreed in writing by the Licensor or as may be otherwise permitted by applicable law, if You 
Reproduce, Distribute or Publicly Perform the Work either by itself or as part of any Collections, You must not 


distort, mutilate, modify or take other derogatory action in relation to the Work which would be prejudicial to 
the Original Author's honor or reputation. 


5. Representations, Warranties and Disclaimer 


UNLESS OTHERWISE MUTUALLY AGREED BY THE PARTIES IN WRITING, LICENSOR OFFERS THE WORK AS-IS AND MAKES 
NO REPRESENTATIONS OR WARRANTIES OF ANY KIND CONCERNING THE WORK, EXPRESS, IMPLIED, STATUTORY OR 
OTHERWISE, INCLUDING, WITHOUT LIMITATION, WARRANTIES OF TITLE, MERCHANTIBILITY, FITNESS FOR A PARTICULAR 
PURPOSE, NONINFRINGEMENT, OR THE ABSENCE OF LATENT OR OTHER DEFECTS, ACCURACY, OR THE PRESENCE OF 
ABSENCE OF ERRORS, WHETHER OR NOT DISCOVERABLE. SOME JURISDICTIONS DO NOT ALLOW THE EXCLUSION OF 
IMPLIED WARRANTIES, SO SUCH EXCLUSION MAY NOT APPLY TO YOU. 


6. Limitation on Liability. EXCEPT TO THE EXTENT REQUIRED BY APPLICABLE LAW, IN NO EVENT WILL LICENSOR BE 
LIABLE TO YOU ON ANY LEGAL THEORY FOR ANY SPECIAL, INCIDENTAL, CONSEQUENTIAL, PUNITIVE OR EXEMPLARY 
DAMAGES ARISING OUT OF THIS LICENSE OR THE USE OF THE WORK, EVEN IF LICENSOR HAS BEEN ADVISED OF THE 
POSSIBILITY OF SUCH DAMAGES. 


7. Termination 


a. This License and the rights granted hereunder will terminate automatically upon any breach by You of the terms 
of this License. Individuals or entities who have received Collections from You under this License, however, will 
not have their licenses terminated provided such individuals or entities remain in full compliance with those 
licenses. Sections 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, and 8 will survive any termination of this License. 


b. Subject to the above terms and conditions, the license granted here is perpetual (for the duration of the 
applicable copyright in the Work). Notwithstanding the above, Licensor reserves the right to release the Work 
under different license terms or to stop distributing the Work at any time; provided, however that any such 
election will not serve to withdraw this License (or any other license that has been, or is required to be, granted 
under the terms of this License), and this License will continue in full force and effect unless terminated as 
stated above. 


8. Miscellaneous 


a. Each time You Distribute or Publicly Perform the Work or a Collection, the Licensor offers to the recipient a 
license to the Work on the same terms and conditions as the license granted to You under this License. 


b. If any provision of this License is invalid or unenforceable under applicable law, it shall not affect the validity or 
enforceability of the remainder of the terms of this License, and without further action by the parties to this 
agreement, such provision shall be reformed to the minimum extent necessary to make such provision valid and 
enforceable. 


c. No term or provision of this License shall be deemed waived and no breach consented to unless such waiver or 
consent shall be in writing and signed by the party to be charged with such waiver or consent. 


d. This License constitutes the entire agreement between the parties with respect to the Work licensed here. There 
are no understandings, agreements or representations with respect to the Work not specified here. Licensor 
shall not be bound by any additional provisions that may appear in any communication from You. This License 
may not be modified without the mutual written agreement of the Licensor and You. 


e. The rights granted under, and the subject matter referenced, in this License were drafted utilizing the 
terminology of the Berne Convention for the Protection of Literary and Artistic Works (as amended on 
September 28, 1979), the Rome Convention of 1961, the WIPO Copyright Treaty of 1996, the WIPO 
Performances and Phonograms Treaty of 1996 and the Universal Copyright Convention (as revised on July 24, 
1971). These rights and subject matter take effect in the relevant jurisdiction in which the License terms are 
sought to be enforced according to the corresponding provisions of the implementation of those treaty 
provisions in the applicable national law. If the standard suite of rights granted under applicable copyright law 
includes additional rights not granted under this License, such additional rights are deemed to be included in the 
License; this License is not intended to restrict the license of any rights under applicable law. 


Creative Commons Notice 


Creative Commons is not a party to this License, and makes no warranty whatsoever in connection with the Work. 
Creative Commons will not be liable to You or any party on any legal theory for any damages whatsoever, including 
without limitation any general, special, incidental or consequential damages arising in connection to this license. 
Notwithstanding the foregoing two (2) sentences, if Creative Commons has expressly identified itself as the Licensor 
hereunder, it shall have all rights and obligations of Licensor. 


Except for the limited purpose of indicating to the public that the Work is licensed under the CCPL, Creative Commons 
does not authorize the use by either party of the trademark "Creative Commons" or any related trademark or logo of 
Creative Commons without the prior written consent of Creative Commons. Any permitted use will be in compliance 
with Creative Commons' then-current trademark usage guidelines, as may be published on its website or otherwise 
made available upon request from time to time. For the avoidance of doubt, this trademark restriction does not form 
part of this License. 


Creative Commons may be contacted at http://creativecommons.org/. 


Introduction 


In the late 90’s my father and | were at creative loose ends. We had just had an amazing run as performers, disk jockeys, 
festival promoters and stage managers only to have each and every project taken from our control. 


We daydreamed about a medium where the two of us would be able to do as we pleased. We hoped to discover a 
creative wild frontier where we could stake a claim and make a go of it without having to kiss hands and shake babies. 


The first time | logged into my college roommates AOL account | knew we had found a place to strike a homestead. We 
went immediately to work building our first computer and by 1998 we were broadcasting banjo and guitar lessons on 
our first web site. 


It took time for our audience to find us, but once the ball was rolling my father and | quickly found ourselves with tens of 
thousands of students around the world. It was an interesting situation because we were treading on entirely new 
ground. No folk musician had ever had direct contact with the multitude before so the two of us had to learn how to 
teach to massive audiences as we went along. We experimented with video, audio and text-based workshops and 
discovered that each medium offered unique advantages. With audio and video we could talk to the student. With text 
something interesting happened. The written word allowed the student to create his or her own private Patrick and 
Dear Old Dad. 


Think about it for a second: as you read this introduction your mind creates a sort of narrative voice for the written 
words in front of you. That voice is always going to do a better job of getting ideas past your defenses with more ease 
and grace than any visual or auditory trickery. Reading makes it personal and interactive. Hearing and seeing will never 
force you to use your imagination in the same way as the written word. 


Over the years my father and I have used just about every medium to teach, but when it comes down to brass tacks the 
written word — as simple and low-tech as it may be — is still the most direct and powerful tool in our arsenal to get 
technical ideas and concepts across. 


In these pages you will find a collection of workshops and essays we created over the years. Some are direct answers to 
questions, others are our own random observations and a few are just instances where we were experimenting with 
ways to present technical data to our online students. 


While none of this would have been possible without the students (after all, what is the point of writing if there is no 
one to read your words?) | think the lion’s share of my gratitude should be directed to my dear friend, business partner 
and co-conspirator, Dear Old Dad. Not many children have the chance to change the world alongside their fathers and 
not many sons have the chance to discover their voices with such an unfailingly honest friend and advisor. 


| love you, pop. Here’s to our further adventures in the wild frontier. 


Patrick Costello 
11/22/11 


Accidental Accuracy 


Mike writes: 


My question concerns what I call string "attack" in clawhammer banjo. I've been at this for years already and, 
maybe it's because I have an index finger nail that will not grow (it doesn't extend beyond the fingertip), but I am 
still occasionally (certainly not always) hitting more than one string with the right hand or missing the string 
entirely on my first strike. As a result, my playing is not "clean." In order to compensate, I learned to up-pick (a la 
Pete Seeger) and I have no problem there with attacking the strings cleanly. Everything would be fine, but 
something is sacrificed: that wonder snap that you get with the downward stroke of the nail in real clawhammer 
playing. My up picking results in a mellower, though not unpleasing sound, although | still use the nail in a 
downward motion to do the downward brush. So, I guess | look like I'm playing clawhammer but I am really up- 
picking because | am afraid of missing the string. | really do prefer that wonderful clawhammer sound, so do you 
have any suggestions for me? 


Well, you made the choice to move from down-picking to up-picking. Stop comparing apples to oranges and look for 
ways to make the most of the technique you are using. 


It won't sound like frailing because it's not frailing. That is neither good nor bad. It's just the way it is. Instead of 
comparing what you are doing to another technique, just focus on making the most out of what you've got. 


As for missing a string . . . well, that ties in to the next part of your note: 


Oddly enough, in all the banjo posts | read, hardly any one complains about the 'difficulty’ of striking the strings cleanly 
when using the clawhammer technique. Is it just me? For some reason, it seems much more natural to up pick the 
strings, as a "pluck," rather than strike downwards with the back of the nail. 


It's all in how you start. If you practice the basic frailing strum correctly from day one the issues you mention never really 
come up. 


Sure, picking down seems counter-intuitive and unnatural at first glance. Any technique or skill seems that way before 
you master it. That's where dedication comes in. As | have said before, what people mistake for talent is usually nothing 
more than a willingness to work on something beyond the point where a rational person would quit. 


The one honking huge bugaboo people have with frailing seems to be accuracy. It bugs the daylights out of me because 
the magic of frailing lies in the fact that it's a rhythmic approach to making music. There isn't any need to worry about 
hitting a wrong string because, if you are doing it right, there are no wrong strings. 


Look at it this way: 


e You have four strings to play melody on 
e In open G tuning two of those strings are tuned to the same note 
e Achord is (usually) made up of three notes. 


With that in mind we come up with the big secret to folk music in general: 


"If you are in rhythm and following the chord progression there is no way to hit a wrong note." 


Try it. Grab you banjo and start frailing a basic quarter note and two eighth note rhythm. Now run through the chord 
progression to any song in 4/4 time and just let your first quarter note fall randomly from string to string. 


What you will find is that everything fits. 


As you practice you will find that some strings sound better than others and as your skills develop it'll be easier and 
easier to pull a distinct melody out of the mix - but that only happens after you have mastered your basic rhythm skills. 


Seeger-strumming, frailing, fingerpicking or whatever. The choice of technique isn't as important as its application. You 
have everything you need. It's just a matter of not being afraid to use it. 


-Patrick 
12/6/06 


The Hobo Code 


The day of the hobo is over. It is not “safe” to travel with no money, credit cards or real destination. We are careful not to get too 
close to disheveled strangers in tattered clothes who may ask for a handout or a place to rest. Those of us fortunate enough to have 
an income which enables us to have purchasing power far in excess of basic human needs are uncomfortable around anyone who, 
for whatever reason, lacks what we take for granted. 


The desperate times during and after the great depression are just stories to most of us and the notion of being open, generous and 
compassionate to a man broke and on the road is non-existent. There was a time, however, when thousands of hobos wandered the 
roads and railways of America. | know, because | met some of them. 


My father had a sandwich shop on Route 30 in Wayne, Pennsylvania. | remember seeing and talking to hobos. All they asked for was 
something to eat and a place to rest. One old fellow stopped twice a year, once heading West and once traveling East. He carried an 
old guitar and would sing for his supper. They were never turned away and no one chastised or judged them. They were, after all, 
hobos walking toward a horizon that only they could see. 


But how did they know where to stop? What led them to choose one home, farm or business over another? The ones who came to 
our door always passed by first and then turned around and came back. They did not come as beggars. They knew that they would 
be offered something to eat, a place to rest and some company. The adults swore that there was some kind of a code, mark or signal 
that identified this business as friendly but no one ever found it. Many years later | came across these symbols in a magazine, the 
name of which | have long since forgotten. There may be more, but these are all | have. No one but the hobo’s ever saw the mark 
that identified my father as a compassionate man. Which one do you think it was? 


Peace to all, 
Pat Costello 
(Dear Old Dad) 


These people will help you if you are sick. 


"IIMS water. 


Sae 


oxo 
Good jungle, make yourself at home. 


: ; Police officer lives here. 


LH 


SNI \ This symbol tells you what direction a buddy is traveling in. 


ae man, don’t ask for work. 


Good place for a handout. 
Oo can sleep in this farmer’s barn. 


| Religious people, be sanctimonious. 


x Bad bull, stay out of rail yard. 


Ceci n'est pas une banjo 


Marc over in France writes: 


Hello, First, | would like to congratulate you for your so communicative musical enthusiasm as well as your 
remarkable on-line lessons. The way you present your lessons and advises is just what someone really interested 
in music needs. 


The cultural and social elements you mix in your books and lessons are really the spark allowing us to explore 
widely, ina non trivial manner, the music in general. 


I think that the best gift you make to everybody, in your lessons or written notes, is your kind of philosophical 
approach of the music, allowing anybody to consider the music as a real life roadmap rather than a simple 
hobby. 

Thanks for that. 

So, what about stopping the congratulations!! 


Well, I'm French and | discovered your site one week ago on a ukulele forum. 


| love old folk songs, have spent a little time with clawhammer on ukulele, and when discovering your site, | told 
to myself " Wow, playing this kind of music on a banjo, THAT's what | want !". 


But | don't have no banjo and don't plan a priori to buy one soon (for financial considerations but of course my 
aim is to get one at last). 


So here's my question. 
In spite of this, and in order to play banjo, | have pick up one of my old acoustic guitar and tuned it as a banjo 
(with a high E string tuned as high G on the Sth string and no 6th string), and began to make use of your great 


lessons, and this doesn't sound so bad. 


Nevertheless, do you think this way of doing suitable for banjo learning (at least for a given period), and don't | 
risk to take bad habits for the moment | would play ona real banjo? 


Irene good night, this is a tricky question to answer! 


On one hand we've got the simple and direct answer. On the other hand we've got a more complicated answer based on 
my own opinion. 


Let's start with the simple and direct answer: What you are doing is fine. It won't hurt anything. 
That said, setting up a guitar like a banjo is not something | would recommend because what you end up with in that 
kind of setup is neither fish nor fowl. You give up the power and dynamics of the guitar for something that lacks the 


power and dynamics of the banjo. 


Instead of trying to learn a technique designed for an instrument you don't have | would suggest adapting the frailing 
concept to work on the guitar. 


In frailing banjo we use a down-picking motion to strike the strings with the back of our middle fingernail. The thumb is 
used to pluck the short fifth string and sometimes to play one of the four long strings. 


Here is a breakdown of the basic frailing strum: 


Strike a string with the middle fingernail: 


Ree eee 
Bi gee eOec ate ees ee 
E a2 eee ae 
ee eee eee 
GiSiest eae see ote ee 


D --0--0--------------- 

B ----- Qasni esoeseteses 

G ----- O--------------- 

D ----- O--------------- 

G ------- O------------- 
1 2& 


One interesting thing about the frailing strum is that our middle fingernail ends up playing the "numbered" beats and 
the thumb plays the "and" beats. 


fingernail: 1 2 3 4 
thumb: & & 


That's the banjo, but you don't have a banjo. You have a guitar. Let's take a look at the old six string together. 


On the guitar we don't have a short thumb-string, but we do have two additional bass strings. Instead of trying to 
reconfigure the guitar to have a thumb-string it's a lot easier to just turn the frailing pattern upside-down. 


Strike a bass string with your thumb: 


Look familiar? Let's look at them side by side: 


Banjo: Guitar: 

D --@--@--------------- E ----- Q@-Q@------------- 
B ----- Q--------------- B ----- Q--------------- 
G ----- Q--------------- G ----- Q--------------- 
D ----- Q--------------- D ----- Q--------------- 
G ------- Q------------- A ----- Q--------------- 


It’s the same, "1 2& 3 4&" rhythm, but on the guitar our thumb ends up playing the "numbered" beats and the finger 
plays the "and" beats. 


thumb: 1 2 3 4 
finger: & & 


Just like with frailing banjo, once you nail this rhythmic pattern on the guitar you can change it up in all sorts of crazy 
ways. Head over to archive.org and search for my Folk Guitar and Subway Shuffle videos. 


The other cool thing that happens is once you can "think" in terms of that basic quarter note and two eighth note 
rhythm pattern on either instrument you can move on to the other without too much fuss and bother. When you start 
digging into how folk music works you end up at a point where the instrument in question doesn't matter. The frailing 
concept can be adapted to the ukulele, mandolin, autoharp, harmonica or anything else you pick up. 


As René Magritte tried to convey in The Treachery Of Images (a painting of a pipe with "Ceci n'est pas une pipe" - this 
is not a pipe- inscribed below it) it's all too easy to get wrapped up in labels. 


Just saying that something is this or that won't make it so. Try smoking Magritte's pipe and the meaning of his imagery 
hits home. If we apply that same kind of thinking to music suddenly terms like banjo technique or guitar technique don't 
mean all that much. They are rhythmic techniques that can be applied anywhere. 


So instead of trying to force your guitar into doing something it wasn't meant to do my advice would be to embrace the 
strong points of the guitar. If at some point down the road you end up with a banjo you'll have the basic rhythmic 
concepts mastered - and in the meantime you'll be able to play and sing a million-bazillion folk songs. 


What you do next is up to you. If you are happy frailing a five-string guitar then by all means keep on going. In folk music 
there really is no right or wrong. | just wanted to point out that you don't have to force the guitar into playing the role of 
another instrument. 


-Patrick 
12/22/06 


Breaker-Breaker 


During the 1970’s the CB radio craze completely freaked America. Everyone had a CB radio and a “handle”. The handle was sort of 
like a mask. You could be anything or anyone with complete anonymity. Little old ladies became tough eighteen wheelin’ mommas. 
Mild mannered office drones impersonated brawny over the road truckers. Everybody knew that everyone was full of horse feathers 
but nobody cared. It was harmless fun to let your alter ego loose. 

There was a corny sort of elegance to the game. It went something like this: 


Breaker-Breaker. This is the Diesel Dragon here. Anybody got their ears on? 
Ah, roger that Diesel Dragon you got the Turnpike Terror. What’s your 20, over? 
Just passin’ the 147 marker on 80 west. Saw a Smokey in a plain wrapper with a Polaroid, over. 


Ah, roger that Diesel Dragon. Them bears are thick and mean out here. Thanks for the heads-up. I'll ease off and catch your 
rockin’ chair after the 147, over. 


And on, and on, and on......... 


Now fast-forward thirty years. Citizen Band radio is as dead as the dodo. Turnpike emergencies are handled by cell phone and 
nobody plays make pretend anymore, right? Wrong! Simply log onto any Internet music chat room or forum and ask a simple basic 
musical question. You will immediately be swarmed by experts offering up advice that any competent musician would laugh at. They 
may hold forth from a platform consisting of thousands of posts. Others hide behind handles that protect them from scrutiny. Some 
even hope to impress you by using “banjo” or some other instrument as a prefix to their name. How is a beginner to know that the 
advice being offered is not coming from a non-musician who has no real knowledge, ability, experience or chops? 


The sad fact is that you cannot know. The Internet has opened the world to each and every one of us. It can be a blessing or a curse 
depending on how it is used. The harmless games played out on CB radio a generation ago were just fun. No harm, no foul. However 
the confusing, conflicting and often downright wrong musical advice offered by folks playing let’s pretend can do irreparable 
damage. The formula is quite simple. Agree or experience firsthand just how much noise an empty barrel can make. Ask for a 
demonstration of the technique or skill that is being boasted about and you will get an elaborate excuse. Press the matter and you 
will be swarmed by toadies and sycophants berating you for upsetting the status quo. Now in all fairness, some of these characters 
can pick out a few tunes from memorized guitar or banjo tablature but they are not musicians. Their world is a very limited musical 
subculture and they are quite content to use the forum social structure to create an Internet personality at your expense. 


If you are a beginner listen to all types of music. Ask a lot of questions. Challenge what your common sense tells you cannot be true. 
Read all you can. Play, sing and interact with the people in your neighborhood. Join or start a jam session. Be sure to make everyone 
welcome. If you go into a forum just be careful. The posers will say and do most anything to convince you that they are grizzled old 
timers with a lifetime of musical knowledge when in fact many of them have never taught, performed or jammed except in a 
fantasy. They have no skills to share so they endlessly repeat (or make up) the nonsense that all too often passes as sound advice. 
These people are not your friends. They do not care whether or not you ever play a note. Their one fear is that you may master the 
core musical skills that they did not have the character to learn. Their worst nightmare is that you will go on to play, sing, perform, 
teach and generally change the world. 


My only fear is that you may give up before you have the chance. 
Peace to all, 


Pat Costello (Dear Old Dad) 
2005 


Dances with ears 


Jim in Illinois writes: 


I've been playing guitar for about 6 months and trying to learn frailing style banjo for about half that time. I'm 
having trouble hearing chord changes on both instruments, especially when | try to sing and play and the song 
goes from G chord to D chord. | get a lot of lyrics off the internet and usually there are no chords with them. | 
want to develop the ability to play the melody within the chords but I have to know what the chords are before I 
can do that. I guess what I'm asking is what is the best and fastest way to learn to play by ear? 


Well, Jim, there are two ways to answer your question. A simple and direct answer and a complicated answer. The 
simple and direct answer is the one I'd recommend, but for reasons | can't comprehend most folks don't want to hear a 
simple and direct answer. In fact, the simple and direct answer hits them like an atomic wedgie. 


Let's start with the simple and direct answer: 


Picking up chord changes and improvising are skills that come with familiarity. In other words, practice and play long 
enough and you'll hit a point where it all makes sense. 


Play simply, get together with as many musicians from as broad a range of backgrounds as possible and start teaching 
things like the basic frailing strum to beginners in your neck of the woods. Have faith in the craft and let the learning 
process happen as it needs to happen. 


As | said before, the simple and direct answer drives some people to distraction. It is human nature to want to cut out 
the whole developmental phase and look for a way to do all of the cool stuff right off the bat. A huge part of the music 
education industry is devoted to playing on that desire. Super-secret techniques, gadgets, gizmos, tabulature and a 
whole bunch of other stuff marketed under a heavy blanket of false hope. 


We know deep down that most of this stuff is never going to work but we line up to pay up because there is always the 
chance that the magic formula to instant music is right around the corner. 


A way to make the jump from student to artist without a lot of work. 


To a person looking for instant musicianship the idea of devoting yourself to the craft is kind of like chewing on tinfoil so 
they'll yell at me that it can't be that simple. 


That's where the complicated answer comes into play. 
In order to understand improvisation you almost have to think of it as a big skill made up of smaller skills. 


e = The picking hand 

e The fretting hand 

e Tying the picking hand and the fretting hands together 
e Rhythm 

e Music theory 


At first glance that list doesn't look too bad until you stop to realize how much training is required to master each skill. It 
takes time and hard work to master the picking and fretting hands. It takes even more time to learn how to get the two 
hands to work simultaneously - and even more time to get the two working well enough to start working in different 
rhythms. Factor in music theory and you've got a ton of learning to do and a lot of hard work to apply those concepts. 


When you break down the learning process in this fashion things suddenly become overwhelming because the list of 
"stuff" you are required to know in order to play something as simple as The Inky-dinky Spider gets too long to be 
printed here. Heck, if we approach things in this fashion just figuring out the chord progression to Ink-dinky Spider 
would require writing out the melody line in standard notation and then building a chord for each note of the song 
based on intervals. 


The reality is that playing a folk instrument at even a basic level requires mastering an almost insurmountable number of 
skills and concepts. If you try to learn it all at once there is almost no way for your brain to process everything into a 
usable format. 


In order to develop these skills and concepts into a usable format you have to treat learning as a process. Instead of 
memorization you have to go a route of familiarization. 


The only way to familiarize yourself with the music making process is to: 


Play simply, get together with as many musicians from as broad a range of backgrounds as possible and start 
teaching things like the basic frailing strum to beginners in your neck of the woods. Have faith in the craft and let 
the learning process happen as it needs to happen. 


Easy answer or complicated answer. In the end we wind up walking the same path. 


-Patrick 
12/27/06 


Fender Bender 


Jeremy Writes: 
Hi Pat and Patrick 


My name is Jeremy and I am from Ontario Canada. | am 25 and just starting to practice the banjo, | have been 
playing guitar since | was a child. 


| have a question concerning my banjo, | just purchased my first banjo, a fender b-54 and I know it doesn't have a 
tone ring. I am wondering if it is possible to put one in, I am thinking about making the banjo sound a bit better 
as | progress. Also any other tips your could give me on improving the sound of the instrument (besides just in my 
ability to play the instrument well) and being cost efficient would be greatly appreciated. 


| have been watching all of Patrick’s lessons and practicing very adamantly not only on the banjo but learning 
some new skills on the guitar as well, | would really like to thank you guys for all of your help, not only with the 
music but also your outlook on learning and how music can make you a better person. 


If | recall correctly, the Fender B54 is made out of alumininium ...1 mean aluminium... the rim is made out of metal. 
| wish | knew how to spell aluminum. 


With a metal-rim banjo you really can't add a tone ring, but there is a really simple trick you can use to improve the 
sound of the instrument. 


Parts required: 


e 1short strip of adhesive tape 
e 1cotton ball 
e Some kind of wrench to tighten your bracket hooks. 


Follow these steps: 
1.) Take the resonator off your banjo. 


2.) Reach inside your banjo pot, run your hand on the underside of your banjo head and see if you can feel the 
feet of your bridge pushing down the head. If the feet of your bridge are really pushing the head down go ahead 
and tighten your banjo head up a bit. Use a back and forth pattern. For example, tighten the bracket on the right 
side of the banjo neck and then tighten the bracket on the left side of your tailpiece. Don't try to tighten it all 
down at once. Just half a turn. Follow that pattern all the way around until you can just barely feel the bridge 
pushing down the banjo head. 


3.) Reach inside the banjo pot again and place the cotton ball so that it is under the center foot of your banjo 
bridge. Use the strip of adhesive tape to hold it in place. Put your resonator back on and tune up your banjo. 


It's a simple thing, but it can work wonders adding depth and warmth to metal-rim banjos. 


The only other thing | would do with a metal rim banjo is pick up a Grover compensated bridge. You can get them cheap 


(I think | paid about $5.00 for the one I'm using right now) and the stair-step design will give you a bit more control over 
the strings. 


Other than that your best bet is not to mess with it too much. 


| e 
It s A Sin 
When we started billing ourselves as The God Knows We Tried String Band people here in Crisfield assumed that we 
were a gospel act. People would say, "They have to play gospel music. They got God in the name of the band, don't 


they?" and then go on to invite us to perform at a pot luck supper or some such thing expecting us to play songs like 
Rock Of Ages or The Old Rugged Cross in a church hall full of Methodists eating tuna casserole. 


The problem was that we didn't know that much gospel music. When you grow up in an Irish Catholic household 
Protestant hymns are not something you hear all that often. Our idea of gospel music was stuff like | Saw The Light or 
almost bluegrass tempo versions of Uncloudy Day, When The Roll Is Called Up Yonder and Will The Circle Be Unbroken. 
The Methodists didn't know how to handle that much rhythm in their music, and more than one performance was 
interrupted by somebody getting up and witnessing. 


The first time that happened | didn't quite know what to do. Dear old Dad and | were just sort of standing up there with 
our guitars and banjos wondering if we were supposed to leave or start playing some kind of rousing background music 
like Battle Hymn of the Republic to add some drama. It kind of upset the rest of the folks too because they already knew 
the stuff the penitent was witnessing about. Crisfield is the kind of town where everybody knows each other's business 
so the guy who was pouring out his heart and unburdening his soul wasn't really dishing out any news that hadn't 
already been discussed weeks ago over coffee at Gordon's Confectionary. 


Sometimes the witnessing was kind of surreal. There was this one service that featured a preacher in a red wool suit (it 
was the hottest day of the year and the hall wasn't air-conditioned) talking about Barabbas, but he kept calling him 
Barnabus. "And they said, give us Bar-knee-bus!" Pop said that he was just trying to show everybody what hell was going 
to be like if we didn't all behave. | allowed as | was going to be good from that point on. 


After a while the folks started inviting us to play our music rather than hymns. | felt kind of weird the first time we tried 
playing The Old Rugged Cross only to have somebody in the back row yell out, "Play You Dirty Old Egg Sucking Dog!" | 
glanced over to the preacher who nodded and said something about God having a sense of humor and to just go ahead 
and (sigh) play the song about dogs that (even deeper sigh) suck eggs. 


After a while we just became part of the church scenery throughout town. Given that there are more than twenty 
churches in Crisfield that was an awful lot of pot-luck suppers. To this day | can't see Jell-O without breaking out into In 
The Garden. We were two Catholic folk musicians who didn't quite get the whole Protestant thing but were part of the 
family anyway. Every once in a while we would crank out our overdriven version of | Saw The Light, but after Miss Gladys 
(the head church lady) got up and hollered, "I can't listen to this. I'm not Church Of God, I'm a Methodist!" as she ran out 
of the room one evening we figured it would be best if we stuck to playing Folk and Honky-Tonk Country in the church 
halls. 


We were invited one weekend to play with a traveling preacher from Tennessee and | while | was kind of hesitant after 
my past experiences with folks witnessing | figured, "what the heck?" and agreed to be part of the entertainment at the 
revival. The traveling preacher was this little guy with a big white beard who had this sort of vibe going with him that is 
really hard to describe. He really believed he was doing what he was put here to do and he honestly loved God. He 
preached like he was introducing people to his best friend. | know that might sound kind of hokey, but this guy was just 
cool. 


The revival wasn't as much of a culture shock as | thought it would be. The evangelist knew how to preach in a way that 
wasn't too big on the fire and brimstone stuff and he was a pretty good guitar player. 


By the time he was getting ready to move on to the next town | liked and respected the guy. He didn't even blink when 
people asked us to play You Dirty Old Egg Sucking Dog. He just played along with us and pointed out afterwards that God 
even loves egg-sucking dogs. 


Right before he was getting ready to leave he complimented me on my guitar playing and | did what | almost always did 
back then. | went into to whole, "Aw, shucks, I'm not really that good" routine. 


The next thing | knew the preacher turned on me just about as angry as I've ever seen anybody. He was jumping up and 
down and waving his guitar like he wanted to bonk me over the head. | was trying to figure out what | did or said to 
upset him while Dad was looking at me from across the room with that, "What have you gone and done now?" look 
when the preacher started talking. 


"| gave you a compliment. | was trying to tell you how much | enjoyed playing the guitar with you and your dad and you 
have to turn around and insult me. How could you?" | started trying to say something but he was in full-blown Southern 
preacher mode. He wasn't talking angry anymore, it was worse than that. He was talking passionately like he really 
wanted me to understand this. 


"False modesty isn't just a sin, Patrick. It's insulting. When somebody gives you a complement about your music that 
person is trying to say, 'hey, thank you for sharing with me!' and when you start that sandbagging routine you're telling 
that person that he's stupid, and even worse you're trying to get them to keep stroking your ego telling you how good 
you are. When a person comes over to compliment you they might want to ask you about something else, like as an 
icebreaker, to lead into maybe asking for help learning the guitar. If you love music so much would you want to drive 
that person away? Is it so hard just to accept the compliment like a man and say, Thank you?" 


It was one of the few times in my life that | didn't have some kind of a snappy comeback. | just stood there and waited 
for him to catch his breath. After glowering at me for a moment he said, "You play very well, Patrick. | really enjoyed 


your music." 
| grinned at him. "Why thank you, Pastor Charlie." 
He shook my hand and said that there was hope for me yet. 


Ever since then | have tried to avoid making the common guitar player's mistake of answering a compliment with the 
"aw shucks" routine. The amazing thing about it is that the preacher was right. Nine times out of ten the compliment 
really is an icebreaker. My honest and direct, "thank you" is usually the opening for the person to say how he'd always 
wanted to play the guitar or the banjo and | always wind up sitting down and going over the basics with him or her. | 
make a new friend, and | get to do what I love to do by sharing the licks and tricks | picked up from the cool old dudes 
with a new musician. 


It's easy to do the false modesty thing. Sometimes it's hard to accept a compliment because people are, by nature, 
pretty bashful. Looking somebody in the eye and just saying thank you takes, as the preacher pointed out, a measure of 
character. 


So when somebody tells you that you have done a good job, even when you are convinced otherwise, just smile and say, 
"Thank you." You'll probably make a new friend. 


And if you ever hear You Dirty Old Egg Sucking Dog being played at a tent revival | guess Dear Old Dad and | are to 
blame. 


Harmonica! 


Matt writes: 


| got your book on folk guitar (w/the free DVD) and am slowly getting some chords and strumming patterns 
going. In one of the videos, you mention to pick up a harmonica or two just to play with and work some melodies 
out on. | started looking around for some online, but got confused about the types and brands and stuff. 


Seems like i would want a diatonic, but they range in price from the "way too cheap to be any good" to the "way 
too expensive for me to buy on my budget." Can you give me some recommendations? 


Yippee! A harmonica question! | love harmonica questions! 


About thirty years ago my mother gave me a harmonica as a Christmas present. When | pulled off the wrapping paper 
and held that Marine Band harp in my hand she told me that | could take it with me everywhere, and that if | always had 
music | would never be alone. 


I've kept a harmonica close at hand ever since. 


The harmonica is a strange instrument in some ways because it's not an instrument that you can teach like the banjo or 
guitar. Playing the harmonica is an extremely personal experience because it's just the harmonica, your lips and your 
breath. There are no moving parts and no need for callouses or agile hands. In fact, the only thing you need to play the 
harmonica is the ability to breathe. 


John Steinbeck summed up the deal pretty well in The Grapes of Wrath: 


"A Harmonica is easy to carry. Take it out of your hip pocket, knock it against your palm to shake out the dirt and 
pocket fuzz and bits of tobacco. Now it's ready. You can do anything with a harmonica: thin reedy single tone, or 
chords, or melody with rhythm chords. You can mold the music with curved hands, making it wail and cry like 
bagpipes, making it full and round like an organ, making it as sharp and bitter as the reed pipes of the hills. And 
you can play and put it back in your pocket. It is always with you, always in your pocket. And as you play, you 
learn new tricks, new ways to mold the tone with your hands, to pinch the tone with your lips, and no one 
teaches you. You feel around sometimes alone in the shade at noon, sometimes in the tent door after supper 
when the women are washing up. Your foot taps gently on the ground. Your eyebrows rise and fall in rhythm. 
And if you lose it or break it, why it’s no great loss. You can buy another for a quarter." 


They cost a bit more than a quarter now - which kind of sucks - but you don't have to break the bank to pick up a nice 
harmonica. 


In order to know what to look for, it might help to know a little bit about what a harmonica is and how it works. 
The harmonica we use for American folk music is the ten-hole Richter-tuned diatonic harmonica. 


The harmonica is a free reed instrument. What that means is that a reed - a thin strip of material which vibrates to 
produce a sound - is attached at one end inside a close fitting frame. When air is passed through that frame the free end 
of the reed vibrates to create a tone. That tone is affected by the construction and mass of the reed - but it is also 
affected by the frame the reed is attached to and the force of air passing through the reed. Harmonica reeds are usually 
metal, but other free reed instruments can use reeds made of plastic or plant material such as bamboo. Free reeds work 


one way. You can blow and draw air through the same hole in a harmonica and get different notes because every hole 
has two separate reeds. 


The average diatonic harmonica is a pretty simple contraption. We have two plates with ten reeds each to give us 
twenty notes. Between the two reed plates we have a comb with ten holes so that we can blow or draw to each reed. 
That package is wrapped up with the cover-plate - which does nothing except keep our fingers from bending the reeds. 
Almost every diatonic harmonica you will come across is based on this setup - but prices can vary wildly between brands 
and models. 


Part of the differences in price is based on construction, but there is a point where the pricing just starts to become a 
silly play on the, "if it costs more it must be better" mindset that some folks get when they shop for instruments. 


In the $15 to $20 range, you have a wide selection of great harmonicas. The main differences boil down to construction 
and materials. Some harmonicas like the Marine Band or Blues Harp, both made by Hohner, have wooden combs. Other 
harmonicas like the Special 20 or Golden Melody, again made by Hohner, have plastic combs. In some ways that seems 
like a pretty small difference until you play a few of each brand. Wooden comb harps have a lovely playing feel to them, 
but after drooling into a Marine Band for a while the wood can swell up and slightly - | do mean slightly - change the way 
the instrument responds. Plastic comb harps are always the same, but the tone is a little bit brighter than wood. 


Huang makes harmonicas that are almost identical to the Hohner instruments for a lower price. For example, the 
Hohner Special 20 (one of my favorites) will run you somewhere around $17.00 while the Huang Silvertone can be 
picked up in some stores for around $8.00. 


Bushman is making some nice harps and Suzuki is making some really nice affordable harmonicas along with some 
pretty amazing high-end instruments. Lee Oskar harmonicas are a bit more expensive, but they play really nice. 


Some harmonicas also have metal combs. My all-time favorite harmonica is the Hohnner Meisterklasse. I've had a G 
Meisterklasse since the 1980's and it's a freaking wonderful harp. The metal comb makes the instrument darn near 
bulletproof and it sounds, to me at least, a bit more powerful over my resophonic guitar. 


To sum it up, if you shop around you can get a nice harmonica in your price range. Every brand has its unique touches, 
but in the end they all are just two reed plates separated by a comb. Don' agonize too much on the cost, just get what 
you can and start making music. 


Now, a diatonic harmonica is meant to be played in one key - but in blues harp we can force a harp to play in other keys. 
So if you play the banjo you would want a G harp, but you would also want to pick up a C harp because in blues harp - or 
second position playing - we play an approximation of the G blues scale on a C harmonica. 


Harp key: A also gives you: E in cross harp. 
Harp key: Bb also gives you: F in cross harp. 
Harp key: B also gives you: F# in cross harp. 
Harp key: C also gives you: G in cross harp. 
Harp key: Db also gives you: G# in cross harp. 
Harp key: D also gives you: A in cross harp. 


Harp key: Eb also gives you: Bb in cross harp. 


Harp key: E also gives you: B in cross harp. 
Harp key: F also gives you: C in cross harp. 
Harp key: F# also gives you: Db in cross harp. 
Harp key: G also gives you: D in cross harp. 
Harp key: G# also gives you: Eb in cross harp. 


So if you have a G harmonica you can play straight harp in the key of G and you can play cross harp in the key of D. With 
that in mind you can pick up a few cheap harmonicas and be able to jam in a lot of different keys. | try to keep the keys 
of A, D, Cand G in my gig bag. 


Sometime in the next few months I'll be starting up some harmonica workshops here on howandtao.com - it won't be 
quite as structured as our work with the banjo and guitar, but we can have some fun and throw some ideas your way. 
We'll also go into harp choices in a bit more detail. Until then, just follow John Steinbeck's tip and keep in mind that, "as 
you play, you learn new tricks, new ways to mold the tone with your hands, to pinch the tone with your lips, and no one 
teaches you." 


-Patrick 
12/7/06 


High on a Mountaintop 


Dave in Canada writes: 


| have been skulking around your site for the last year or more, actually ever since | stumbled across your original 
8 online lessons. 


These were a revelation for me | had been playing for well over a year and knew what | wanted but not where to 
find it. | spent a lot of time studying Ken P./Dwight D./Miles K. material but finally found what I liked in your 
style. The basic question here is that after a year plus | seem stuck in a rut | don't feel like I am advancing or my 
playing is improving | have gone back to the basic strum and double checked my technique but | still feel that 
when I hear myself play a song it sounds nothing like when I hear others play the same song. What can I do to 
move forward? | don't have online recording capabilities but do you still accept a cassette to critique. 


The odds are pretty good that you're not in a rut. You're on a plateau. That might seem like a trivial distinction at first 
glance, but plateaus are part and parcel with progress. We are not wired for constant and unyielding improvement so 
every now and then our creative engines sort of go on the fritz. Every so often our upward progress levels out and we 
end up at a scenic overlook where everything looks, sounds and feels the same. 


Ruts are comfortable. When you get stuck in a rut it feels fine until somebody comes along and makes an issue out of it. 


Plateaus are uncomfortable. As soon as you hit a plateau you want off of it. Sometimes the rush to break free of that 
plateau ends up wreaking serious havoc. Take a look at any Internet banjo forum and you'll see countless people trying 
to play five different styles on fifteen different banjos. In almost every case the person in question hit a plateau, changed 
directions to break free, ended up on another plateau and is in a constant cycle of starting and stopping. Always wanting 
to play but never settling down long enough to stick through the tough spots. 


Getting off a plateau is not usually a matter of technique because technique is what gets you stuck on a plateau in the 
first place. No, getting off a plateau is usually a matter of forgetting technique - and that is a tricky thing because it's not 
something you do as much as it is something that happens to you. 


Every time | have been stuck at a plateau some crazy sort of life-changing event has come along and knocked me off of 
it. Sometimes it was a big moment like what happened to me at the hospital all those years ago and sometimes it was 
something small like a couple of words of advice from an old guitar player. In every case it was never something | was 
looking for. | would be wandering along and, BLAMO! Suddenly | was looking at my craft, and sometimes the whole 
world, from a different angle. 


My advice is to look at your current situation as a sign that you are ready for something to happen. What that something 
is going to be is anybody’s guess - and there is no guarantee that your moment of inspiration will have anything to do 
with the banjo. Sometimes the best way to understand your particular discipline is to gain insight from a completely 
different field. Weaving, painting, bricklaying, dancing, accounting - it's all different on one level, but from another angle 
it's all the same because. It boils down to dedicating yourself to an art form - a discipline - and with that in mind you can 
learn something about your craft from everybody you meet. 


Get out into your community. Just sort of wander around with your banjo with no particular goal in mind. After a while 
something will happen. Somebody will share something with you or point something out, sometimes unintentionally, 
that sets off a chain reaction of ideas in your head like a Mentos candy dropped into a bottle of Diet Coke. You will find 
yourself trying new things and progressing at an almost frightening pace. 


Then you'll hit another plateau and things will come to a crashing halt for a little while. 
When that happens just go back out and wander around some more. 


As for sounding like somebody else, the only thing I'd worry about there is whether or not you are making musical sense. 
There are countless ways to play any given song. If you say true to the structure of the tune things will usually work out. 
Even when it doesn't work out the results will probably be interesting. 


Heck, sounding like you is what this is all about anyway. 


You might also want to browse through A Book Of Five Strings for some ideas to mess around with. 
Sometimes just playing around with a banjo riff can knock your gears back into motion. 


Whatever you do, keep in mind that you've been at this for a fairly short time. Stick with it and you will get off of this 
plateau and start moving forward again... at least until you hit the next plateau. 


-Patrick 
12/18/06 


| Sing the Banjo Electric 


Paul from... he didn't say where he was from... I've got to put something here so l'Il make something up. 
Paul the banjo-playing man of mystery writes: 


Dear Patrick and Dad, I have been playing for two years and I have a question about lack of volume. I play an old 
Supertone with a skin head and light gage strings. On many ballad type songs | use a three finger style with no 
picks and sing along. 


This works fine at home but I've been playing and singing at church (well received and a lot of fun) but | know the 
banjo is way too quiet. | tend to move around a bit so staying still in front of a mike won't work. They have 
cheapo transducers on eBay would this work?? 


A cheap stick-on transducer can get you an amplified banjo sound (and the good or bad of that depends on your 
viewpoint) but there is more at play here than just the pickup. You have to think about what you are going to plug into - 
and church PA systems can be curious beasts. If you go that route be prepared for some trial and error until you come 
up with a setup that you like. You may have to ask for permission to go into the church between services to play around 
with the sound system. 


| have never had much luck with banjo pickups. | had a Fishman pickup custom installed on an old banjo when | was in 
high school. The folks at Fishman were nice enough to help me adapt the mounting brackets to fit the dowel-stick and 
we drilled the pot to mount the jack so this puppy looked pretty cool, but it never sounded all that great. | messed with 
it for years until | realized that | was trying to force an instrument that produced sound by moving air into an instrument 
that converted vibrations into an electronic signal. As a result it was never going to sound or respond quite like a banjo. 


The other downside was that | kept tripping over the cable. 


| ended up trading my electrified banjo for a Guild guitar. | loved that Guild guitar - which is saying something because | 
usually flat-out refuse to put down my resophonic guitar to play a standard acoustic - but this guitar was just sweet. The 
problem was that it was cursed. It was such a nice guitar that people kept asking to play it and every person that laid 
hands on it ended up doing something nasty to it. There was this one guy who borrowed it to play one song on stage. 
Just one song. What could go wrong, right? Well, this guy started whamming on that Guild with a flatpick and carved 
chunks out of the soundhole. I'm standing backstage literally watching sawdust and chunks of wood flying out of my 
guitar. | took it in for repairs and it came back from the shop in even worse shape! By the time | gave up and sold it that 
poor guitar looked like something from a cheap horror movie... 


Sorry about that. Got off on a tangent for a moment there. That Guild just brings back so many bad memories. 


| guess the moral of that particular story is never let anybody play your guitar. 
Not even your momma. Not even on her birthday. 


Where was I? Oh yeah, for fifteen or twenty bucks a stick-on transducer is worth a shot. If you like the sound and it 
works in your church your problem is solved. If you don't like the sound there are other options you can try out. 


Every time Dear Old Dad and | do a television appearance somewhere we almost always wind up using tie-tack 
microphones to pick up our instruments and voices. The sound isn't as great as you would get with a pair of standard 
microphones, but it's never been all that bad either. A wireless clip-on microphone setup can be picked up pretty 
cheaply nowadays, and in a church setting they work reasonably well because the audience is hearing a mix of the live 


sound and the PA system ends up acting as a reinforcement. The only trick is placing the microphone so that it can pick 
up your banjo and your voice. | usually clip them onto my strap. 


Another option is to mount a microphone on or inside the banjo. I've run into a few players over the years who swear by 
old Radio Shack PZM microphones. They are funny looking gadgets - a flat square of metal intended to be laid flat on a 
table to pick up the field around your head - but when you strap one to a dowel stick or coordinator rod they can sound 
really nice. 


Another thing to keep in mind is that big halls like churches can play funny tricks on how you hear your instrument. I've 
been in places where the room just felt acoustically dead and | was sure that nobody could hear me, but when | talked 
to folks in the audience they all told me | was playing too loud. Before you start going crazy with sound reinforcement it 
might be a good idea to talk to the folks in your congregation to see what they have to say about your volume concerns. 


In your experimentation, don't forget to at least try using a set of picks. Like it or not, the simple answer is usually the 
way to go. 


-Patrick 
12/25/06 


Why Do People Quit 


There is one inescapable fact about learning to play a fretted instrument. It’s not easy. Over the years | have 
met a lot of people who started to play and gave up. They came to believe that learning the banjo, guitar or 
mandolin requires some special talent or gift that they lack. Patrick and | have managed to help a lot of these 
folks but far too many walked away without ever giving music a chance. 

The one trait that most of the quitters have in common is a lack of patience. They see a journeyman musician 
perform and they want to do the same. They buy a banjo, guitar or mandolin along with a book and maybe a 
video. Some even sign up for lessons at the local music store. A few find their way to the local expert who 
gives lessons in his or her home. After all this they still quit. The instrument is sold on an Internet auction or 
dumped in a closet never to be touched again. What happened? 


Basically they put the cart before the horse. These folks wanted to be something without becoming 
something. They see the end result of countless practice hours and years of musical interaction and they want 
that right now. Guys, it just don’t work that way. Remember, music is made by applying and combining many 
techniques and skills. You have to consider timing, rhythm, tempo and melody. You must understand and 
apply the basics of music theory. Your left and right hands have to work independently of each other. In short, 
you must be able to communicate within the language of music. If you think that this happens quickly or easily 
you are just kidding yourself. 


Take your time. What’s the rush? Master the core skills. Enjoy the learning process. It is very important to be 
patient while you pursue the dream of becoming a musician. Don’t compare your progress or skill level with 
another individual or group. Don’t worry if you find yourself on a learning plateau. You just have to work 
through it. Don’t think that you can master this craft by talking about it or by watching someone play. You 
must practice and apply the core skills by interacting with other musicians. Every time you sit on your front 
porch and play for your family you get better. Every time you sit in on a jam session you get stronger. 
Whenever you share your knowledge about music, however limited, you gain confidence. 


The trick here is to enjoy where you are while keeping your goal in perspective. 

The progress may be so slow that you feel like you’re standing still but that’s the game. Don’t fall into the trap 
of trying to imitate someone based on magazine articles or Internet chat rooms. If you do this without 
mastering the core musical skills you will become frustrated and most likely will quit. Just play whenever and 
wherever you can. Beware of easy solutions and foolproof quick learning methods. Take your time. Practice, 
play, share and experiment. Apply the basic skills along with some time and perseverance. Before you know it 
someone will look at you and say, “I wish | could play like that”. 


Pat Costello (Dear Old Dad) 
2004 


Twenty Years In Shady Grove 


Joe in Ohio writes: 


First, let me say that I love you guys. Your books and website are awesome and truly inspiring to someone who's 
struggling to learn how to play some simple back-porch, old-time music. So, here's a question: | learned to bum- 
ditty on my banjo fairly easily (I'm virtually new to banjo). Yea, its fun and people actually think I'm making music 
now!! -- a first for me after years of messing around with guitar, harmonica, fiddle, dulcimer -- you name it!! 

So what next? | got this "Shady Grove" groove thing going real good... and a few other old-time tunes too. But, 
honestly it's getting a little boring. Like | read someone say the other day -- 20 years of Cluck Old Hen will likely 
drive me nuts without being able to do something else with it. | hope you understand what I'm trying to say -- | 
love it, but | want to do more with it. Any suggestions? Remember, | just a beginner. Thanks Patrick -- best to you 
and Dear Old Dad!! 


This is a sorta-kinda tough question to answer because | can't completely relate to the problem. | know there are people 
who collect tunes one at a time like bubblegum cards, but my personal take on making music is a bit more dynamic. 


The way | see it, there are to three basic ways to look at any given banjo tune: 


A literal viewpoint - playing the tune exactly as written. 
An abstract viewpoint - treating the tune as a musical outline that you can fill in. 
The "big picture" viewpoint - looking at the structure of the tune in terms of general musical concepts. 


The tricky part here is that no one viewpoint is any better or worse than the other. At some point we have to be able to 
work in terms of literal, abstract and "big picture" contexts. The literal view is great for working on specific licks, the 
abstract view is great for building up your improvisation skills and the "big picture" view is great for jamming and 
transposing on the fly. 


Let's take Shady Grove and look at it from those three viewpoints. 
Right now you are working from a sort of literal viewpoint. You know a particular arrangement of the tune. 


What version of Shady Grove are you playing? Is it the modal version where you play a chord progression that runs back 
and forth from Gsus to F? 


Note: sawmill or G modal tuning is nothing more than tuning your banjo to an 
open G-suspended chord. 


Or is it the minor-key version of Shady Grove where you play, in open G tuning, Em, D and G? 


Those are just two variations of the tune. There are hundreds of other possible arrangements - and as soon as you start 
exploring different ways to approach Shady Grove your viewpoint starts to become more abstract. Instead of just 
playing the notes you are beginning to mess around with the structure of the song. The next logical step is to start 
coming up with your own licks to stuff into the measures. 


As you are playing around with Shady Grove start looking at what the tune has in common with other songs. To get you 
started, what does the modal version of Shady Grove have in common with Little Sadie, Cluck Old Hen, Little Maggie, 
Cold Frosty Morning, High on A Mountaintop, Tennessee Stud and countless other tunes? What does the minor key 
version have in common with Wayfaring Stranger, What Will We Do With Drunken Sailor?, Star of the County Down, 
Come Oh Come Emmanuel and countless other tunes? 


What happens when you change the key of the tune? Sure, the fingering changes, but is anything else really changing? 


Once you start looking at tunes from an abstract viewpoint the next logical step is to look at the big picture. From that 
viewpoint learning one song gives us the keys to learn a thousand other songs. 


When you approach the craft from that angle it's darn near impossible to get stuck in Shady Grove for too long. 
Everything you learn opens up a whole world of possibilities until you get to the point where you just pick up the banjo, 
guitar or anything else and play without having to go back and learn a song note-by-note. 


Then you'll find yourself looking at techniques in the same light. For example, how is the basic frailing strum like the 
Carter strum? 


It won't happen all at once. You have to spend some time looking at things literally to get your technique down. Songs 
like While House Blues, Wildwood Flower, Rosin The Beau and even Shady Grove are great tools to use for practice - but 
at some point you have to make the jump from practice to application. 


-Patrick 
12/15/06 


It goes like this. No, it goes like this 


Mike wrote an interesting comment to an earlier post: 


One problem over here (in the UK) is many of the song/tune melodies are not commonly known. What would be 
handy is a podcast of you just plain singing/playing one verse/chorus of everything. 


| have thought about doing that, but it would probably stir up more questions than answers because folk songs are tricky 
little devils to pin down. Anything | record would be met with people shouting that they play and/or sing a different 
arrangement of the song. 


For example, with a song like Shady Grove you will meet folks who play it in what they call a modal setting where you 
run from Gsus to F and at the next jam somebody will want to play it in a minor key where you run from Em to G. Both 
are right, and neither accounts for all of the possible versions of the song. 


When | was just starting out a friend of mine introduced me to Elizabeth Cotten. | had no clue who she was at the time, 
but she played a few songs on my friend's banjo and gave me a some pointers. One of the songs she played for me 
sounded a bit like Freight Train, but it wasn't anything like the version of the song | had heard other people playing. 
When | mentioned that odd sounding version of Freight Train to my friend later on he rolled his eyes and told me that it 
was her song. That's when it hit me who the cool old lady was - and that's when it hit me that everybody hears, feels, 
sings, plays and lives a song differently. 


You see, folk music is all about personal interpretation and improvisation. As musicians we have a set of agreed upon 
concepts we use called music theory that allows us to communicate ideas with each other. For example, 4/4 time is 
always going to have four beats to a measure. Other than that everything else is up for grabs. It's up to the individual to 
come up with an arrangement that works for him or her - but at the same time that arrangement has to make musical 
sense so other people can play along. 


At first glance the idea of improvising within a structure can seem counter-intuitive, but it makes things a lot easier 
because our choices are limited. It's kind of like driving a car. You can go anywhere you want as long as you stay on the 
road. When | was a kid | was always running across songs in books that | had never heard before. When that would 
happen | could either wait to find a cool old dude who knew the song - which could take months or even years (and nine 
times out of ten the old buzzard would cuff me upside the head and tell me to figure it out for myself) - or | could figure 
out the song on my own. 


Figuring things out on my own wasn't so hard once somebody, | forget who, pointed out that the lyrics are poetry. The 
words have a rhythm to them. 


Take a look at this old limerick: 


A flea and a fly in a flue Were caught, 
so what could they do? 

Said the fly, Let us flee. 

Let us fly, said the flea. 

So they flew through a flaw in the flue. 


There is a rhythm to limericks. It's actually hard not to tap your foot as you say them aloud. 


Even serious poetry can have that sort of rhythmic pulse. It's just a bit more subtle. 


Nature's first green is gold, 
Her hardest hue to hold. 
Her early leaf's a flower; 
But only so an hour. 

Then leaf subsides to leaf. 
So Eden sank to grief, 

So dawn goes down to day. 
Nothing gold can stay. 
“Robert Frost 


In Nothing Gold Can Stay frost uses rhyming to keep the rhythmic flow of the words running through the lines. Emily 
Dickenson used a similar technique, but she also made the mistake of using the same rhythmic pattern over and over 
again so the brilliance of her words is lost once you realize that everything she wrote can be sung to The Yellow Rose Of 
Texas. 


If you were coming in the fall, 

I'd brush the summer by? 

With half a smile and half a spurn, 
As housewives do a fly. 

~Emily Dickenson 


There's a yellow rose of Texas, 
l am going for to see 

She loves no other fellow, 

her heart belongs to me. 


Once you start digging around you'll find that a lot of great poems carry the same rhythmic structure as folk songs. 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge's The Rime of the Ancient Mariner can be sung to Yankee Doodle, Edgar Allan Poe's The Raven 
can be sung to Deck The Halls, Robert Frost's Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening can be sung to When The Saints 
Go Marching In and Lewis Carroll's Jabberwocky can be sung to Greensleeves. 


My point here is that song lyrics have a rhythmic structure to them. 
Read though this a few times: 


Did you ever hear tell of sweet Betsy from Pike 
who crossed the wide prairie with her lover Ike? 
With two yoke of oxen and a one-spotted hog. 
A tall Shanghai rooster and an old yeller dog. 


Now read it aloud and pay attention to the syllables. 


Now clap your hands in a 3/4 rhythm (3/4 is three-four time where every measure of music has three beats with a 
quarter note value - so our count is one two three) and read it aloud again. 


Now, in 3/4 time the first beat gets the accent. ONE two three. Read though the lyric again and accent that first beat. 


If you mess around with it a little bit you will start to get a feeling for the rhythmic flow of the song. It might not be exact 
- but it's enough to work with. 


Now grab your banjo, guitar, mandolin or whatever and read the lyric aloud while stressing that first beat and 
strumming the chord changes below: 


A tall Shanghai rooster and an old yeller dog. 


Now listen to the chord changes and change the way you read the lyric to match the chords. 
Now sing the song and keep a steady rhythm with you banjo, guitar or whatever. 


If you work with it for a while the chord progression and the rhythm of the lyrics will start to come together in your head 
to form a melody. 


Start singing that melody. 


It won't be easy at first, but after a while things will click and a couple of lines of lyrics will say about as much to you as 
fifty pages of sheet music. The rhythm of the words will start to imply melodies in your mind - and if you start to jam 
with people you'll be able to start changing how and what you play in a song to fit into the group because you view of 
music will be pretty abstract. 


Being a musician isn't just a matter of fingering notes. Anybody can memorize a line of tab, but it takes a musician to 
turn a few words into a song. 


For more lyrics - and even some midi files of melody lines - mudcat.org is the best place to visit. Just don't get too 
wrapped up in the melody. Teach yourself to feel the rhythm in the lyrics and teach yourself to listen to the chord 
progressions. 


And no, nobody is born knowing how to do this. It's just a matter of training. 
Go sing. 


-Patrick 
11/29/06 


Buying Your First Resophonic Guitar 


Dear Old Dad and | are selling affordable banjos and guitars now, but that doesn't change the advice presented 
in this article. If you can find a cheap guitar, play the daylights out of it. If you can't find one, give us a call. 
-Patrick 


Ever since | posted the first Subway Shuffle video workshop (http://www.archive.org/details/subway.shuffle) people 
have been asking me about my guitar. 


Well, it’s a Dobro 33-H, but as much as | love the thing the brand name really isn't important. All you really need to know 
if you are looking for this type of guitar is that it’s a resophonic guitar. 


| honestly think resophonics are the best all-around choice for anybody starting out in folk guitar, so in this Cheap Thrills 
post we are going talk about what to look for in an affordable instrument. 


The first resophonic guitar | ever saw was played by a cool old dude named Tiny. 


Tiny was anything but that. He would tower over me with a cloud of cigar smoke swirling around his head and his meaty 
arms crossed over his beat up National like some kind of ancient country guitar wizard. 


Of all the guitar players | knew as a kid, Tiny still stands out the clearest in my memory. | only played with him a handful 
of times but he was always willing to help me figure out whatever | was having trouble with. He had to phrase his words 
around the stogie he kept tucked in the corner of his mouth. He was also prone to poking me in the chest when 
emphasizing a musical point. 


| dedicated The How and the Tao of Old Time Banjo to Tiny. That should give you a pretty good idea of just how much 
the old guy meant to me 


Tiny's guitar was an old National single cone from the late twenties or early thirties. Tiny had bought it new. It was beat 
up, corroded and worn out in all of the right places. | thought it was the coolest thing in the world. 


Not too long after | got to know Tiny | spotted a broken guitar in the trash. | took it home, put it back together with duct 
tape and started trying to teach myself how to play it. When Dear Old Dad realized that | was serious about playing the 
guitar he took me up to New York. We walked into a big guitar shop and he told me to pick a guitar. 


In one of the back rooms of the shop there was a new Dobro 33H. It was similar to Tinys guitar, but it was bigger, shinier 
and generally more bodacious than the old National. 


As soon as | laid eyes on it | fell head over heels in love. 


| pulled it down off the wall, strummed a chord and | was never quite the same. That was my introduction to the 
wonderful world of resophonic guitars, and to this day that 33-H is my only guitar except for the 33-D that | keep as an 
emergency back-up. 


When | bought my guitar | didn't know anything about this type of instrument other than the fact that Tiny played an old 
one. That said, Tiny didn't influence my decision that much. | picked that guitar simply because it felt right. | found out, 
sometimes the hard way, that there are a lot of misconceptions concerning what these guitars are for and what they can 
do. 


So what is a resophonic guitar? 


The concept of resophonic guitars came about in the 1920s. Instrument makers of every stripe were looking for an 
amplification system - and since the electronic age was still in its infancy a lot of experiments revolved around the search 
for a mechanical answer to the problem. 


A guy named John Dopyera came up with the idea of taking something like the old mica disks used as mechanical 
amplifiers under the turntable of Victrolas and sticking them into a guitar. John wasn’t the only person thinking along 
these lines. It turns out that a lot of people might have had the same idea at the same time because other folks applied 
for similar patents around this time, but John was the first to really make it work and he got his guitar into production 
and out to customers first. 


Anyway, Dopyera and his brothers experimented with the idea and came up with an aluminum cone that could be 
placed inside the body of a guitar to pick up the vibration of the guitar strings. Eventually several configurations of 
aluminum cones were designed. The tricone system used three small cones. The spider bridge used one large inverted 
cone and the bisquit bridge used one large cone with a wooden bridge on top. 


In any of these setups you end up with one or more aluminum cones reflecting the vibration of the strings. This creates a 
sort of directional effect that more or less creates the illusion of volume. The cone acts more like a megaphone than a 
pickup. 


The first resophonic instruments were squareneck guitars designed for playing across your lap Hawaiian style. It wasn’t 
long before they started making regular roundneck guitars. Then they started producing mandolins, tenor guitars and 
tenor banjos. There were even a few resophonic violins made. 


So what makes a resophonic guitar different from a standard flattop guitar? 


In a standard acoustic guitar the string vibrations are transmitted through the top of the guitar. This is problematic 
because the top of the guitar has to be braced in order to withstand the tension of steel strings. Building a great acoustic 
guitar requires finding a balance between bracing against collapse from the tension of the strings and letting the top of 
the guitar vibrate freely enough to transmit sound. 


On a resophonic guitar all of the work is being done by the cone (or cones) so the body of the instrument can be 
overbuilt from heavy plywood or sheet metal. The body of a resophonic guitar functions like speaker cabinet. This means 
that you can make a great guitar without a lot of engineering or expensive tone woods. That’s an important thing to 
understand when you are shopping on a budget. 


There are several companies in America and Europe making new high-end instruments today. There are also small shops 
knocking out custom guitars. These are really nice instruments, but prices start around a thousand dollars and go up 
from there. 


Be careful with vintage guitars. Old resophonic instruments have a certain kind of mojo about them, but it’s really easy 
to buy a pig in a poke if you don’t know what to look for. 


Shoot, back in the 1980s there was news on the grapevine about a crew in Pennsylvania counterfeiting old resophonic 
guitars. These guys would take an old low-end instrument, glue on a phony headstock decal, toss in a few parts and sell 
it at a flea market or a farmers market as a vintage high-end guitar. 


If you must have an old resophonic guitar, shop at a reputable dealer (I have heard good things about 
www.vintagenationals.com) and be prepared to pay a premium. A grungy old steel-body guitar from the 1930s or 30s 
has two separate factors affecting value. These are fairly rare guitars, but there is a secondary value in terms of mojo. 


People will pay extra to own an instrument connected to the golden age of blues guitar. They will pay even more for a 
guitar that has battle scars from a lifetime of hard living. 


Even if you do find a quality vintage guitar at a good price you might still run into trouble. A lot of vintage models do not 
have adjustable truss rods so a warped neck can result in an expensive repair. If the blocks supporting the neck inside 
the guitar come loose the neck will pull forward and require a fairly pricey reset. 


If you’re looking to get that resophonic vibe on a budget your best bet is to start looking closely at instruments imported 
from Asia. 


The quality of Asian made musical instruments in general has been improving by leaps and bounds over the last few 
years and resophonic guitars are no exception. 


Wood-body resophonic guitars from Asia are probably the most affordable. These are marketed under several brands 
but they all share the same basic features. You can pick up one of these guitars new for as low as $290.00 and even less 
on the used market. 


Metal-body guitars from the Pacific rim run from $400.00 to $900.00. You'll find guitars made of brass or steel - and in 
some cases German silver. Finish colors range from polished nickel to a wide range of powder coat colors. 


The quality of the imported resophonic guitars | have played has been surprisingly good. Sometimes you'll find a neck 
that has a fret sticking out a hair from the edge of the fretboard but for the price of the guitar that’s a pretty simple 
thing to fix. 


The cool thing about these guitars is that they are easy to upgrade. They play pretty well out of the box, but for around 
sixty dollars you can replace the cone and suddenly you'll have something that comes close to instruments costing three 
times as much. You can find some tips on upgrading these guitars, as well as some easy tweaks at Stewart MacDonald. 


Setting up these guitars is a matter of personal preference, but | have found that my guitar responds best if | treat it like 
an electric guitar. That makes sense when you look at the cone as a mechanical amplification system. | have light gage 
strings and a low action on my guitar. It’s easy to play, loud when it needs to be and it sounds great. 


So for under three hundred dollars you can be playing a resophonic guitar. That’s pretty exciting, but the next question 
people always ask me is if they have to change the way they play to suit these guitars. 


The answer is yes and no. 


In a lot of ways these are just responsive guitars with a lot of volume and good sustain but they do respond differently 
than standard flattop guitars. On a well setup resophonic guitar everything you do is being picked up by the cone and 
projected out so they do tend to be less forgiving in some ways - but that’s actually a good thing because it forces you to 
play cleanly with an eye towards good technique. 


Like any guitar, what you get out of it depends on what you put into it. 


Once you get your resophonic guitar you will get a lot of setup tips from slide guitar players. This is a good thing if you 
play slide, but a really bad thing if you want to play straight guitar. 


The notion that resophonics are only for slide is a little wonky anyway. These guitars are not better suited to one task 
than another. Tiny played his old National with a flatpick. | play my old Dobro 33-H (l'e been playing this guitar for 
twenty-five years so | guess it classifies as old) fingerstyle. Tiny sounded like Tiny and I sound like Patrick. When you get 
your guitar be aware that no matter what you do you are always going to sound like you. Resophonic guitars don't just 


pick up and throw the vibrations of the guitar strings. They have a funny way of projecting the personality of the person 
playing. Once you get familiar with one of these guitars you will find that they can take you wherever you want to go. 
That’s an important thing to understand nowadays when so many performers only seem to drag out a resophonic on 
stage as a prop for one or two songs. 


A resophonic is a great choice for an all-around guitar. After all of these years | still haven’t found myself in a situation 
where my 33-H couldn’t do the job. 


My whole guitar journey has been associated with these instruments. The funky acoustic properties of my guitar gave 
me something to work with when my hearing started going south. The weight of my guitar forced me to ditch the case 
and wander around Philadelphia with it strapped across my back and the sight of a kid with a chrome-plated guitar over 
his shoulder sparked more than a few musical adventures. That gleam of chrome brings back memories of jamming in 
the summer sun with cool old dudes. The ringing tone reminds me of the fact that my father believed in me enough to 
buy me this guitar. The wear on the neck reminds me of just how far I've come over the years. 


And let’s be honest, for all the good stuff they bring to the table in terms of playability, these guitars just look cool. 


-Patrick 
2004 


Magnum Fever 


| used to shoot a lot. My two favorite guns were a Pennsylvania flintlock rifle and a Colt .45 auto Combat Commander. | 
chose the rifle because flintlocks are difficult critters to master. | chose the Colt because it is the best handgun in terms 
of power, reliability and accuracy. | got real good with both of these firearms because | practiced a lot and | enjoyed 
shooting. The rifle was used for hunting and target shooting. The automatic was strictly for business. | was licensed to 
carry and | took that responsibility very seriously. The basic skills needed to master each of these weapons were 
completely interchangeable. Once you get past the two hundred year technology gap it all comes down to sight 
alignment, sight picture, trigger squeeze and follow through. 


| belonged to a gun club in rural Chester County, Pennsylvania. We had regular events that featured various tests of 
marksmanship. The club had a lot of members so it was inevitable that some of the competitions got really interesting. 
Like the day the guys with the scoped high-powered rifles looked at our flintlocks and just had to mouth off about how 
we should get some real guns. The same sort of things happened on the pistol range. There was always a Dirty Harry 
clone toting a fire-belching magnum chiding me about my obsolete .45 Colt. 


| really liked these fellows. They all tasted like chicken. 


We let them talk their way into challenging us to a shooting match. Since they made the challenge we got to set the 
rules. Rifles were at one hundred yards offhand with no slings. Pistols were at fifty yards standing only. Guess what? We 
never lost. Not once, not ever. The guys with the magnums could not even come close to equaling our marksmanship. 
The reason is very simple. We could shoot and they could not. They really believed that their choice of ordinance gave 
them an edge. It was a pleasure to take them to school. Their super powerful firearms were of no use to them in these 
matches because these guys could only shoot accurately from a sandbagged shooting bench. Real life seldom furnishes 
such comforts. They bought these expensive and overpowered guns because the "experts" writing for shooting 
magazines promised them that the magnum of the month would solve all their problems and make them the envy of the 
scene. All the focus was on muzzle velocity, trajectory and comparisons to "pre-64 or "pre-war" models of various 
makers. No one bothered to tell them that none of this matters if you cannot hit what you aim at. 


The same sort of mindset is prevalent in music. Go to any festival or jam session and you will see hopeless cases of 
magnum fever in the form of very expensive banjos and guitars carried by people who can't play a lick. They bought 
these instruments because some writer or expert convinced them that this was their ticket to instant musicianship. 
Nonsense phrases like "authentic old time sound", "real pre-war tone" or "exotic tone woods" are often combined with 
subtle assurances that you can substitute hardware for hard work. 


It's always sad to see expensive instruments mangled by people with chump-change skill. Don't get me wrong. | have 
nothing against high-end stuff. There are many fine examples of handcrafted, highly decorated guitars and banjos out 
there. | have always advised people to buy the very best they can reasonably afford, preferably from a local acoustic 
music shop. 


The real problem is a lack of basic skills. The guys at the gun club wanted to be hip and look cool so they bought firearms 
that they did not understand and could not control. The idea of applying basic marksmanship never entered their minds 
so they were made to look foolish by real marksmen. The folks who hope to impress us with their "banjo or guitar of the 
month" choice of instruments often make the same mistake. All we can do is look at them and shake our heads. They 
are completely lost around real musicians. These folks believe that their "magnum" instrument and the ability to play a 
handful of tunes memorized from tablature is all they need. 


| really like these guys. They all taste like chicken. 


Remember, you cannot skip over the hard stuff. The basic skills must be mastered and applied. You cannot buy your 
chops. You cannot learn about music by reading magazines, visiting forums or playing from tablature. Get grounded in 
rhythm and timing. Work on playing and singing. Know your chord inversions and the scales that are always within a 
finger's reach. Make your favorite instrument your best friend and it will never let you down. Play everywhere and with 
everyone you can. Don't become a victim of magnum fever. Pick up that expensive instrument and learn with it. 


Have fun, ask questions and make mistakes. Just don't expect anyone who knows oatmeal from mashed potatoes to be 
impressed until you can do something other than polish it. 


More later. Until then, don't step in anything soft. 


Pat (Dear Old Dad) Costello 
2006 


Nobody’s Fault But Yours 


Paul, who asked earlier about banjo pickups, writes: 


Dear Patrick and Pat, | enjoy your live answer pod cast....it reminds me of an old time radio show (this is a compliment!) You 
reminded me of that old episode of the Twilight Zone where you could go to the store and buy a robot Grandma. Anyway 


two questions 
1. Could you do a little play along of "No Bodies Fault But Mine" by Blind Willie Johnson 


2. What do you think about nylon strings? I am trying them and it seems to help me as I can bang the heck out of the banjo 


and still have nails. 
p.s. | am from Monroe, Ct. 


Hmmm... I've never played Nobody's Fault But Mine on the banjo - but there isn't any reason why it wouldn't make a cool banjo 


tune. 


| dug out my copy of The Complete Blind Willie Johnson, figured out the tune for myself, simplified it for basic frailing and knocked 
out a quick audio file for you. 


You can tune in to the file here: http://www.archive.org/details/frailing.blues 
As for nylon strings... well, what | think isn't the issue here. It's your banjo. If you're happy then run with it. 


-Patrick 
1/10/07 


Making the most out of what you've got 


Dave in Colorado writes: 

Patrick, Love your work. | have had a lot of success with your frailing banjo methods. Playing at it for longer than I care to admit. 
Look at your guitar workshops. This is where my question comes in. | have an old Yamaha classical guitar I inherited and the finger 
board is quite wide. So wide I cannot get the thumb onto the bass string when I make an "F" chord. in a case like that do you just not 
play the 6th string? 


The "sixth-string-thumb-wraparound-thing" in folk guitar has always made classical guitarists queasy. | don't think it's anything to do 
with technique as much as the types of guitars being used. A steel-string acoustic guitar usually has an arched fingerboard while a 
nylon-string or classical guitar has a flat fingerboard. With an arched fingerboard you can get away with wrapping your thumb 
around the neck to catch the sixth string, but when you flatten out the fingerboard in a classical design the strings are laid out in a 
way that makes it almost impossible to wrap your thumb. 


Instead of just ignoring the sixth string my advice would be to adapt your fretting technique in a way that makes full use of that flat, 
wide and wonderful fretboard you have. Instead of wrapping your thumb to catch the sixth string you will probably want to start 
messing around with what some players call the "grand barre" - laying your index finger across all six strings. 


In order to do that you are going to have to change your posture and hand position. 


Grab a chair with no arms and find something to use as a footstool. Sit up straight, hold your guitar on the same leg as your fretting 
hand and then use the footstool to prop up that leg. In other words, the opposite of how I'm sitting in the guitar videos. Now angle 
the guitar so that if you were facing a clock the headstock would be somewhere between ten and eleven o'clock. 


Adjust things until you are comfortable and the guitar is fully supported. 

Make sure that you don't have to hold up the guitar neck with your fretting hand. 

To start making chords what you want to do is imagine a line drawn down the back of the neck of the guitar. 
Place the pad of your thumb on that imaginary line and then lay your index finger across the first fret. 


Here's where it gets tricky. You have to apply even pressure across all six strings with your index finger in a way that won't screw up 
your hand. Just like with steel-string guitar, doing that is going to require playing around with your posture and the position of the 
guitar until you find a way that fits your body. It can be done, but it will take a little bit of time. 


If your hand starts to hurt stop, change things around and try again. 
If you get frustrated stop, take a walk around the block and calm down before you try it again. 
You may want to try a few different sets of guitar strings until you find a tension you like. 


Once you can pull off a grand barre the rest of the F chord is pretty much the same.Nylon strings will give you a pretty cool sound. It 
will be a different sound than you get out of steel strings, but that's what makes it cool. Have fun exploring the differences and over 
time you will end up with a sound and a style that is unique to you. 


If you want to experiment with some slide guitar playing keep in mind that nylon strings will react differently to a slide than steel 
strings. Instead of metal or glass designs, players are finding that bone or unglazed clay seems to work better with nylon strings. You 
can make your own nylon string slide out of an old soup bone or you can pick one up in a guitar store. BigHeart Slides is selling an 
unglazed porcelain slide they call the BoneyFinger and a few other makers are offering terracotta slides. 


You can do it all on a nylon string guitar. Some things will be harder to pull off than they would on a steel-string guitar, but at the 
same time some things will be easier. It's just a matter of fooling around with things until you find a solution that works for 
-Patrick 

1/1/07 


Do You Know How Lucky You Are? 


Do you know how lucky you are? 


I've heard that phrase many times over the past twenty-five years. Once a man walked up to my truck and said it while | was playing 
my Lowell Jacobs mountain banjo. Another time a very well known banjo player told Patrick the same thing about his ability to sing 
while playing. We hear a version of it almost every time we are doing something musical together. Sort of like we were a couple of 
hobo's who stumbled onto a bag of baloney sandwiches. 


Well folks, that ain't the way it works. The ability to play, sing or work together with your son, daughter or spouse has absolutely 
nothing to do with luck. What seems like simple good fortune is actually the end result of a lot of work. Nothing worthwhile happens 
by luck. The guy at my truck window only had to accept my offer to teach him how to play. The famous banjo player simply never 
bothered to fully develop as a musician. The people who look at us and comment on our good fortune could easily change their luck 
if they wanted to. 


The first thing you must do is practice. Get grounded in the basics of rhythm, timing and singing. Take whatever skill you have right 
now and start developing some chops. Get out and play anywhere and with anyone you can. Learn from these experiences. Stop 
whining that you are not good enough because that cop-out guarantees that you never will be. Don't allow yourself to be distracted 
by chat-room cowboys who are all hat and no cattle. They hide behind words like "traditional" or "acceptable" in order to intimidate 
you. Remember, music is a language. Once you master the core concepts you can play anything, anywhere with any other musician. 


Frustrated beginners often ask us for advice about how to deal with family members who don't appreciate their music. Think about 
that for a minute. Music is not for appreciation or preservation (if it must be preserved it is already dead). Music has but one 
purpose, to entertain. Very few listeners give a hoot about a note for note banjo rendition of some obscure fiddle tune played with 
no rhythm, timing or skill. Most people, however, will respond to the simplest folk or blues song played and sung well. Listen to your 
friends and family. They are trying to tell you something. What sounds to you like some sort of an Appalachian masterpiece may 
come across to them as pointless noise. 


The best way to change your luck is to take control of your situation. Practice the basics until you think know them. Then go play 
with some real musicians. You'll come home eager to practice more basics. Get out of the one-trick pony mindset that is turning 
folks away from your musical efforts. Play songs that everyone recognizes. Get your friends and family to sing along. Odds are that 
you will soon have to invest in another instrument or two. 


When you pull out an instrument you are making a statement. The folks who are watching expect you to deliver the goods. They 
want to be entertained. By presenting yourself as a musician you have an obligation to do just that. An audience will not respond 
because you feel the pain of a misrepresented regional banjo style. They will not embrace you for boring them with historical trivia. 
They could care less how many different tunings you know. They do not see you as a cultural conduit. To them you are an 
entertainer. 


You can change your luck today by behaving like one. 


Peace to all, 
Pat Costello (Dear Old Dad) 


The Art Within the Art 


The other day a fellow down in Georgia named Stephen set us a really nice note, and he brought up something that | think needs to 
be addressed. 


Stephen wrote about the banjo: 


... Your father's and your methods of breaking down the "bum-ditty" rhythm made the whole process a "BLINDING 


...and later on about the guitar: 


You have boiled the right hand of Blues and Folk Guitar down to another BLINDING GLIMPSE OF THE OBVIOUS. Your building 
block method of right hand development can be applied to Travis Picking, regular Folk Style and the Mississippi Delta Blues 
style". 


Dear Old Dad and | would like to thank him for the kind words, but breaking down things isn't something we can take credit for. 
Believe it or not, this is the way we were taught - and it's the way folk music was presented until everything went commercial with 
the folk revival. 


Heck, it's not just a concept for teaching music. When | was studying Modern Arnis with Remy Presas he presented things in a bare- 
bones style that allowed his students to explore the uses of simple techniques. 


I still remember the day | asked him what the point was of studying to fight with rattan sticks. | was living in Philadelphia so it wasn't 
something | could pick up on any corner and | couldn't exactly walk around town carrying a pair of sticks. 


Remy just smiled and told me | was thinking all wrong. The sticks were just for practice. The blocks and strikes would work just fine 
using my empty hands - and if | really needed a stick there were substitutes available everywhere. 


Substitute sticks? Like picking up a branch? 


Remy shook his head and took me for a walk. As we wandered through town he kept pointing at random things. A branch on the 
sidewalk, a bottle on the curb, a piece of pipe in the gutter and everyday street trash telling me every time to pick it up and try some 
blocks and strikes. After a while the game started to get more complicated when he began pointing out things like parking meters 
and fire hydrants asking me how they could be used to my advantage. 


That's when it hit me that the basic skills | had been practicing were nothing more than an exercise. In the real world | wouldn't have 
my sticks but | would have my training. Arnis was more than stick and knife fighting, it was also training me to think creatively and 
make use of everything in my environment - and once you start thinking like that it becomes more than a way of looking at fighting 
because | started looking at alternate uses for everything picked up. 


I still do. 


When | had to give up the martial arts | took that one technique with multiple uses philosophy into music - and | was thrilled to 
discover that most of the really good musicians | met had the same viewpoint. 


For example, every time | worked up a song in a given key some grizzled old picker would smile at me and ask to hear it in a different 
key. At first that drove me crazy, but after a while | started to get a grasp of what really goes on in a key change - how the fingerings 
change but the overriding concept stays the same. Just like with Remy, once | saw that | couldn't not see it anymore. The system that 
seemed complex slowly became something simple. 


The basic frailing banjo strum and the technique we use to teach folk guitar have a logic to them that can only happen after a lot of 
people hammer on the same ideas over a long period of time. Every individual ends up with a unique result - or | should say, 
application - but over time you end up with a sort of basic skill set. 


In karate we have katas and other formalized exercises for blocks and strikes. We practice them until the basic motions are so 
ingrained that we can't do them "wrong" anymore and then in real-world application we drop the formality and improvise - but our 
training keeps that improvisation contained to movements that still have the defensive and offensive strong points of our basic skill 
set. 


In frailing banjo and folk guitar we have some formalized exercises. It's not like karate where we're trying to hit somebody without 
getting hit in return, but we still have to learn how to use our bodies to play in rhythm, form chords, pick the strings and stuff like 
that. Without rhythm we can't play with other people. 


Without picking skills we can't control our volume. Without good posture we can't form chords without ruining our fretting hands. 
Folk musicians have worked for a long time to find ways to address those concerns and the basic frailing strum is a good example of 
the kind of techniques they came up with. 


At first glance frailing banjo and acoustic guitar can seem horribly complex. In some ways that's a good thing because part of the 
magic of performing is being able to do stuff on stage to wow the audience - but once you get away from the stage and approach 
this discipline as a student you have to ditch the complicated show-off stuff and find the simple solutions. 


Some students and some teachers nowadays can't bring themselves to look for the simple answers. Instead of learning to play an 
instrument people set out to imitate and replicate stage performances without bothering to address the actual work that led up to 
that performance. 


When Dear Old Dad and | were starting out the people we knew looked at music differently, and neither of us has any real desire to 
catch up with the current trends. We're just teaching the way we were taught. Our approach is unique because our lives have been 
kind of interesting - but all we have really done is put our own stamp on a time-tested set of teaching concepts. 


If we do our jobs right, you guys and gals will be taking things to the next logical step at some point down the road. You will add your 
own perspectives, your own stories and your own vibe to the folk process. Your students, and their students after them will do the 
same - but the core idea will stay pretty much the same. 


That core idea is the art within the art. 


-Patrick 
12/11/06 


The Mighty Frail 


John in lowa writes: 


Why the frailing stroke? | have played guitar for years and can play the banjo with a flat pick and make it sound almost like 
the frailing strum, minus the fith string. | know it isn't the same and I'm working night and day to get the frail down. But, 
since a very simular sound can be achieved, why did the banjoists of the past go to the trouble to learn this difficult pattern? 


Because it works. 


-Patrick 
5/18/07 


Life’s Hard Lessons 


| learned to frail on an old Harmony banjo. You know, the one with a composite pot/resonator and a neck/dowel combo that looked 
like it was transplanted from a barn broom. Yeah, it was cheesy and crude but it was mine. | played it every chance | got while | was 
learning to play and sing. Like most novices | finally decided that | was ready to move up to a "real" banjo. | visited a local music store 
but they specialized in guitars and band instruments. These folks admitted that they could not be of any real help. | then asked my 
banjo friend if he could help me find and buy a really good banjo. He was more than happy to oblige. 


He told me that he knew of a first rate banjo for sale by a dealer at the Gilbertsville Farmer's Market. He was vague about the details 
but he assured me that this was "the banjo" for me and that he could personally vouch for the character of the dealer and the 
quality of the banjo. Well, what | knew about banjos at the time amounted to almost nothing. My friend had been playing for 
decades and he owned a lot of banjos so | put myself in his hands. 


We arrived at the dealer's stall on a Friday evening. The guy had lots of banjos, guitars and mandolins hanging from the ceiling and 
laying on tables. He saw my friend and reached for a banjo. He was expecting us. The dealer handed me a very old banjo. It had 
friction pegs and a spun-over rim. It was hard to tune and it did not have any real tone or volume. | didn't think much of this banjo. 
My buddy got very uneasy. He told me that this was a great deal and that | would be sorry if I let it go. The dealer was just disgusted 
that | could not see the quality in this banjo. | walked right into the trap. | handed over $150.00 for a banjo based entirely on 
someone else's endorsement. My $25.00 Harmony was a better instrument than this thing. 


| now know that the endorsement was not real. My "friend" got a kickback from the dealer for delivering a pigeon. | later took the 
banjo to a shop that specialized in banjos to see if it could be made playable. The owner just laughed and said that there was nothing 
he could do. This banjo was junk when it was made and it was junk now. | asked to look at some real banjos. There was no pressure. 
The shopkeeper answered my questions and let the instruments do the talking. | bought a high quality modern instrument and | 
never regretted the investment. 


There is a lesson here: 


View all endorsements with some cynicism. Friends or acquaintances may mislead you by accident or by design. What is good for 
them may not be good for you. Be especially wary of anonymous endorsers on the Internet. One of the first tricks in guerilla 
marketing is to create a flood of gushing reviews by unidentified "experts". You have no way of knowing who they are or if they even 
exist. Remember that guerilla marketers will do and say anything to get your money. Take your time. Think things over. Visit an 
acoustic music shop and look at several brands and models. Buy the best instrument that you can reasonably afford. Just be sure 
that when you open the case you feel the inner glow that emerges when you hug an old friend. 


It's a cold world. Bring a blanket. 
More later. Till then, don't step in anything soft. 


-Pat (Dear Old Dad) Costello 
2006 


e e e e e e 
Finding Mississippi 
Before the Internet and before compact disks there was the radio. 


Now | know you've heard the radio before, but it's easy to forget how powerful it was back in the day when it was just about the 
only way to hear any music. 


For the old guitar players | used to hang around with it was big AM stations like WWVA and WSM. By the time I was a kid the AM 
band was pretty much all news and really weird religious broadcasts so my lifeline to the music world was the folk show Sunday 
nights on WHYY. 


Every week | would take a stack of cassette tapes and sit all night with my finger on the record button of my boom-box. As soon as 
the DJ played something interesting | would hit 'record' and by the next morning | had a stack of tapes that | would listen to all week. 
You couldn't just record the whole show because folk radio was, and | guess still is, always trying so hard to make everybody happy 
that you never knew what kind of downright weird stuff was going to be played. | liked the old blues records and some of the other 
stuff, but | didn't want to save things like Hungarian goat herding music or old protest songs about obscure politicians. 


| had been doing this for a while when one night this record came on that started with an old guy talking about coffee. 


As soon as he said "Coffee time" | hit the record button because this guy's voice was just so cool. It was the kind of voice you'd 
expect to hear if a bluebird was ever able to have a conversation with you. All sort of sing-song and kind of cheerful in a sad sort of 
way. As if he had seen too much of the world but wasn't going to let it bring him down. It was something a kid in Philadelphia didn't 
get to hear very often. Then he started to play the guitar and | was never quite the same. 


I'm not going to try and put the music into words because | don't think anything | could say would draw the right image. It was just 
the coolest thing | had ever heard. | sat there listening to this guy singing about his favorite brand of coffee and playing his guitar and 
| just about lost my mind. After the DJ came on and said that the song was Coffee Blues by some guy named Mississippi John Hurt | 
rewound the tape and listened to it another three times. Then | dragged out my guitar and spent the rest of the night on the back 
steps driving the neighbors crazy trying to figure out just what this guy was doing. 


| spent days trying to work out the picking patterns and when that didn't work | went to a music book store and started looking for 
more information on this guy. | wound up working for a slumlord cleaning out a pair of apartments vacated by a cat lady to make 
enough money to buy those books. 


The other guys in my high school had centerfolds taped inside their locker doors, but | had a black and white photo of Mississippi 
John Hurt sitting on a park bench with his guitar case propped up next to him in my locker. When somebody noticed it my 
explanation was, "someday I'm going to be that cool." 


There was just one problem. The stuff in the books didn't make sense. 


Oh, they were well written and had lots of pictures to look at. There were interviews and stuff like that, but | started to get the 
feeling that the people who made these books wanted to talk about this music rather than teach it. The songs they covered were 
laid out in tablature but there was almost never any kind of general picking pattern that you could use throughout the song. It 
seemed that playing fingerstyle blues guitar required learning a song note-by-note and that seemed impossible to me. 


| fought through the tablature until my fingers bled. I'm not being dramatic here. | know that local guitar heroes like to throw that 
"play until your fingers bleed" line like some kind of macho catchphrase but I can tell you from personal experience that it's neither 
macho nor fun. 


| ran through this stuff for so many hours that my fingertips looked like they had been chewed up by a cheese grater and still nothing 
| was doing made any sense. After a few months my left wrist started to swell up and I started tying my hand open with a bandanna 
handkerchief pinned inside my coat sleeve to brace my hand open when | was in school. 


It was maddening because | wanted to play so badly and all | was doing was just that, playing badly. After a few months of putting 
myself through the wringer | wound up sitting on the back steps with my left hand in a bucket of ice and my right hand holding a 
guitar that | just couldn't play. It hit me that | wasn't going to be able to do this and | just about cried my eyes out. 


| gave up for a while. | would run through simple stuff on the guitar but | wasn't happy because | still couldn't figure out how to play 
the way | wanted to play. | stuck to the banjo and told myself that | just didn't have that "it" that lets you play the guitar. | kept on 
taking my six-string with me everywhere, but I kind of felt like the guitar had betrayed me somehow. 


Right about then Pop took me up to this picking party a friend of ours was putting on. He ran a music shop and was having this sort 
of get-together for his customers. | brought my guitar but | wasn't expecting to do much with it. 


| was kicking back under the pavilion when this little guy came over. He wanted to show me a banjo he had made. It wasn't a bad 
looking banjo, and to top it off there was an elaborate and pretty detailed naked lady inlaid on the resonator. The girl on the banjo 
was holding a panther on a gold chain and the whole thing was well done but kind of weird. Trust me, when a high school kid sees a 
picture of a naked woman and can only think wow! That's kind of weird, you know something isn't quite right. 


"Now what in the hell are you showing a kid that for?" 
| looked up and there was this huge old guy talking to the fellow who had made the banjo. 
"Something wrong with you, buddy? Showing a kid that sort of thing, what are you thinking?" 


| tried to tell the big guy that it wasn't a big deal but he turned to me, pointed to my guitar case, and said "Get your guitar and come 
with me." 


I started to blow the guy off. | don't like taking orders and | was still pouting about my lack of any guitar skills so taking my guitar 
with this guy didn't seem all that appealing at first. Then | took a look at the guitar he was carrying. 


It was a Guild dreadnought and it was just about played to death. The fretboard was all gouged up and the finish was worn off the 
top of the guitar around the sound hole, but the creepy thing was that everything else on the guitar looked pretty new. It hit me that 
this guitar was only a few years old and this guy had put all of this wear on it in a fairly short period of time. 


| got the feeling that | had better just go along with him and see what was going to happen. This had the potential to get real 
interesting. 


We wandered to the far side of the picnic grounds and he flopped down on the grass, cracked his knuckles and went right into a 
Mississippi John Hurt song. As he was playing he started talking. 


"This isn't a bad guitar, but it's already on its second fretboard. | wear them out every few years and once you gouge up the wood on 
the fretboard bad enough it gets kind of hard to keep hitting the notes just right." 


| couldn't think of anything to say. | just stood there like an idiot staring at the guy's hands. His fingertips were so calloused that they 
looked more like claws, but they were just dancing around the strings. 


"You just going to stand there kid or do you want to pick a bit? | don't care either way, | just didn't want to leave you with that guy. 
Naked women with panthers? On a banjo? It's just wrong" 


| shook myself out of my daze and pulled my guitar out of its case. He looked at my chrome-plated Dobro 33-H and gave a little nod 
of approval. "Ah! You play the blues, do you? Let me hear you play something." 


"Maybe | ought to just listen for a while. | can't seem to figure this stuff out." 
He shook his head. "Let me hear what you've got and maybe | can help." 


| figured it would be pretty lame to back out so | started fumbling through one of the songs | had been working on from the guitar 
books. 


When | was halfway through the song | glanced over at the guy and he was just staring at me with this look of horror on his face. | 
stopped playing and the guy said, "My God, that was so bad | couldn't even tell what song it was! What do you think you are doing 
kid? I've got to ask because you sure ain't playing that guitar. That was bad enough to hurt my feelings!" 


I threw my arms in the air in exasperation. "That's the problem, the books don't make any sense! | keep trying to play these songs 
and everything comes out sounding like garbage. Man, this just sucks!" | told him about all of the trouble | was having. Then | pulled 
one of the tab sheets from my guitar case and handed it to him. 


"Oh that book! No wonder you're so confused. These guys treat everything measure by measure and never tell you how anything 
works." He crumpled up the piece of paper in his big claw like hand and threw it back into my guitar case. "Tune up, kid and let me 
show you how it works." 


We went over the basics together. Play a simple rhythm and sing. Then start messing with the rhythm. He taught me the chord 
progression to Coffee Blues and My Creole Belle and had me play rhythm while he messed around with the melody. 


"Your alternating bass goes through it all the time. Start working on that and always try to make your first bass note the same as the 
name of the chord you are playing. If it's a C chord your first bass note should be a C. The second bass note ought to be a five, you 
know what that is?" | shook my head and he rolled his eyes and muttered something about books. 


"You'll figure out the five later on. Right now your best bet is to just mess with it and go with what feels right. When you can play the 
rhythm start moving your fingers around inside the chord form. Play me a D chord. Good, now take your pinky and put it on the first 
string at the fifth fret and hold on to that D chord. Don't look at me like that. | know it's a reach. Now strum that and then lift your 
pinky off the first string so the 'normal' D chord rings out. " 


"Hey, that sounds pretty cool!" 


"Yeah, yeah, yeah. Now go back to your plain old D chord. Take your ring finger on the second string at the third fret and flatten it 
out so that you are hitting the first string too. Strum that, and then move your ring finger so it's just hitting the second string. Now 
the whole time your middle finger is still on the first string at the second fret, right? Strum that regular D chord and then lift up your 
middle finger so the first string is open." 


"Now if you keep playing with chords like that you'll start to find all sorts of melody lines. The trick is to keep the rhythm steady. If 
you've got the rhythm down you'll be able to fish around and play those melody notes." He went on to show me a similar idea using 
the A chord, but told me to figure some G chord variations on my own 


I told him that this was pretty cool, but it wasn't what the books said to do. The books said these old blues players were doing 
something a lot more complicated than that. 


"Well, you don't want to go against that. Those guys have been a real help up till now, haven't they?" 

"Yeah, you've got me there. So how do | get this sound? | want it so bad and nothing is working." 

"That's the problem. You want to do what you call 'the cool stuff! right away and that won't work. You've got to build up to it." 
"If I do that will | play like Mississippi?" 


He broke out laughing. "Hell no. I've been playing longer than you've been alive and | can't play like Mississippi John Hurt. Nobody 
can. You can only play like yourself." 


"But those guys in the books. . ." 


"Oh, you can get a song or two down note-for-note, but that's not the blues. The guys who do that kind of thing can't do anything 
but copy people. The only ideas they ever seem to have were thought up for them by somebody else." 


He leaned back and started running through some song in the key of D. | played rhythm while he kept on talking. 


"Mississippi lived his life. You've got to live your life. You're not an old black man from the Delta. You can play the same music and 
sing the same songs but it's always going to be different because you're different people. You've got to be yourself, kid." 


He left it at that. We played a few more songs and then my dad wandered over and joined in with his tenor banjo. When it came 
time to start heading for home | thanked the old guy for giving me the tips and told him that | had a lot to think about. He just 
grinned at me and said that | would figure it out someday if | just gave myself some time. 


Over the next few weeks I started messing with the chord tricks he had shared with me on the D and A chords. When | tried the 
same sort of thing with a C chord everything came together. By the end of the night | had a simple but cool sounding arrangement of 
Stagolee put together along with the beginnings of a few other tunes. 


| jumped up and started running around the back yard in the rain waving my arms in the air yelling, "I've got it! I've got it!" like some 
kind of crazy person. 


| may have been a tad overenthusiastic. It took me years to actually get to a point where | even remotely thought of my playing as 
"good" but the funny thing was that people started complimenting me the first time | played my mongrel version of Stagolee in 
public. My dad got involved and started playing back up rhythm on his tenor banjo so | wouldn't start drifting out of the rhythm on 
more complicated songs. After a while | stopped thinking about Mississippi John Hurt. | just played the guitar the way | thought it 
should sound and tried my best to make musical sense. What | played changed from what | thought somebody else was doing into 
what | felt at the moment. | can play Mississippi John Hurt songs nowadays, but | like to twist things around and make the song suit 
how | feel. 


| started out looking for the secret of somebody else's music and kept coming back confused and frustrated. When | decided to 
forget all of that and just start playing the guitar | found what I was looking for, and a lot more. | guess you could say I set out to find 
something in Mississippi only to find out that the answers to my questions were out on my own front porch. 


Buying Your First Banjo 


Update 1/28/08 

Dear Old Dad and | are selling affordable banjos and guitars now, but that doesn't change the advice presented in this 
article. We still love the old Harmony banjos. If you can find one, play the daylights out of it. If you can't find one, give us a 
call. 


Buying a first banjo has always been a bit of a challenge. Dear Old Dad still bristles every time | bring up the old banjo a buddy talked 
him into buying ages ago - not just because the banjo was a pig in a poke, but because his buddy had gotten a kickback for steering 
him into buying an unplayable banjo. 


The Internet hasn't made things any easier. Web based banjo discussion forums are loaded with advice that wavers between 
clueless and dishonest. In this age of guerrilla marketing it's not uncommon to see a long list of endorsements posted for 
instruments before they even move out of the prototype stage of development. 


In other words, the instrument market is just like any other market. If you go shopping without doing a bit of homework you can 
make some expensive mistakes. 


For example, about ten years ago | was approached by a guy at a festival who wanted to know what his banjo was worth. | took a 
look at the instrument and it was an imported student model banjo in pretty rough shape. Gold eagle decal, aluminum bottle cap 
rim and guitar tuners. | told the guy it was worth about fifty to a hundred bucks and he burst into tears. 


I'm not kidding here. He just dropped his head into his hands and started sobbing. 


So I'm standing there holding this fifty dollar banjo wondering how to get out of there when the guys wife walks over. She put her 
arm over his shoulder and he looked up and managed to choke out between the sobbing, "It's only worth fifty bucks!" 


She clutched her hands to her breast, threw back her head and started to wail. | was stuck standing there holding the banjo. | tried 
to hand it over either one of them so I could run away, but by them they were holding each other crying, "What are we gonna do?" 


Then their kids came over. The boy and the girl saw mom and dad weeping and wailing so they started doing the same. Now | had 
the whole fam-damily around me so | was pretty much surrounded with no avenue of escape. 


| managed to get out of them that they had paid a lot of money for the banjo. | don't know how much but it was a heck of a lot more 
than fifty bucks and obviously more than they could afford to lose. 


They finally stopped crying, but it didn't help anything because the tears were replaced by rage. The guy who had sold them the 
banjo wasn't around so they decided to take their frustration out on me and by the time | managed to escape they were calling me 
every name in the book. 


On its own that's a funny story, but for me it's just one sad chapter in a long string of encounters with people who got hosed buying 
a banjo. 


So what should you look for in a first banjo? 
For a first banjo | don't recommend spending any more than $60.00 to $200.00. Look for American made composite-pot open-back 


instruments built from the 1940's to the late 1970's. There were tens of thousands of these instruments sold under brand names like 
Harmony, Kay or Silvertone and you can still pick one up in great shape for about a hundred bucks. 


Keep in mind that I'm talking about composite-pot open-back banjos. The banjo rim should be made out of something like Bakelite 
or, in some cases, a sort of pressed wood or particleboard material. Be cautious with aluminum rim banjos, and do not bother with 
any that have a resonator. There is no such thing as a good entry-level aluminum rim resonator banjo. 


| repeat; there is no such thing as a good entry-level aluminum rim resonator banjo. 


One thing you really want to try and avoid is the aluminum "bottle cap" style banjo. You'll see these banjos everywhere - in fact they 
are still being made today. These are resonator banjos with an aluminum or white metal rim with a funky scalloped hoop sticking out 
of the side to act as a flange. Because of this built-in flange you can't play these banjos comfortably without the resonator - and with 
the resonator on they have an odd tone that, to me at least, sounds for all the world like somebody tossing nickels into a rusty 
bucket. 


The composite-pot open-back banjos built by Harmony and Kay were never the prettiest instruments to come down the pike but 
they were never sold as anything but affordable instruments. That's an important distinction because modern makers tend to group 
anything under a thousand dollars as a beginner instrument and as a result foster the misconception that in order to really play you 
have to shell out three to five thousand dollars. 


A hundred dollar Harmony isn't a beginner banjo, it's just a banjo. If you play it for a year and move on that's cool. If you play it for 
twenty years that's cool too. Shoot, one of the best banjo players | have ever had the pleasure to meet played an old Kay. 


You can find these banjos just about everywhere. A quick run through Ebay, Craiglist or local outlets like yard sales, Goodwill stores 
or pawn shops will turn up one of these banjos without breaking a sweat. Before you spend any money be sure to talk to your 
neighbors because there are still thousands of these instruments gathering dust in closets. 


Shoot, every few months somebody walks up and gives us one to give away. 


When you find one, look at the price. If it's free (like from a neighbor) just grab it, but if you're spending money you really shouldn't 
have to pay more than around $60 to $150. 


If the price is right, check the neck. Make sure it's not cracked, warped or twisted. Make sure all five (or four, if it's a tenor banjo) 
tuning pegs are on the banjo and still function reasonably well. Don't worry too much about the banjo head because that can be 
replaced for twenty bucks, but some of these banjos have funky bracket hooks that can be hard to replace. Missing a bracket hook 
or two isn't a deal breaker but you'll want to get the seller to come down a few bucks. 


A lot of these banjos will have four guitar tuners and a friction fifth string peg. Don't sweat the guitar tuners, but the friction fifth 
string pegs can be a pain in the neck. If it's not a problem leave it be, but you can pick up a geared peg for a few bucks - just don't try 
to install it yourself unless you're comfortable using a drill. 


Other than that, there really isn't anything to watch out for. A lot of these banjos have horrible but functional tailpieces and pretty 
cheesy bridges, but those things are cheap and simple to replace. Sometimes you'll find one of these banjos with some kind of a 
tone ring or tone hoop and sometimes you won't. They all sound the same and they all sound different so don't worry about it. Just 
get it playable and then start making music. 


Even if you find a banjo in bad shape it's not too big of a deal to resurrect these instruments. Frank Ford has an interesting article 
at Frets.com covering the steps he went through to set up a 60's Kay banjo that was in pretty bad shape. 


The other thing to keep in mind about these banjos is that they are cheap enough to give away if you should decide to move on toa 
fancier instrument. In other words, you can release your banjo back into the wild and give somebody a chance to start playing. It's a 
simple thing, but doing stuff like that is essential to keep the folk process going. 


After you've been playing a while you'll be able to decide for yourself if you want a fancier banjo - just don't make the mistake of 
thinking that you have to shell out a huge amount of cash to start playing. For a little bit more than sixty bucks or so you can start 
making music. That's pretty cool when you think about it. 


So get out there. Find an old Kay or Harmony and start practicing your basic frailing strum! 


-Patrick 


Guitar Chords, Progressions & Picking Patterns 


Digging through some old files today I ran across this old text workshop I wrote back in 2005. | think it was 
written in reply to a question on a forum about spicing up three chord songs. 


-Patrick 


| wouldn't worry about "adding" chords. Throwing in chord inversions and keeping the melody together is something 
that takes a bit of skill to actually pull off. Just randomly throwing in an extra chord here and there is fun when you're 
home alone, but if you do it in a jam session somebody is going to spank you like a circus monkey for throwing 
everybody out of whack. 


To talk about what you "can" do I'm going to have to give into a wee bit of music theory - but don't sweat it because this 
stuff is actually pretty simple once you understand it. 


| think the first step to really being able to use chord progressions is learning how they are built. 


If | just say, "In the key of C you usually can count on the song using the C, F and G chords" if doesn't give you the whole 
picture. As soon as you play a song like Freight Train in C and run into the E chord you'll be thinking, "where the hell did 
that come from?" 


So what "makes" a chord progression? 
It's built on scales. 


Now, don't freak out and run away here. | know that some goomer at a festival might have convinced you that music 
theory is either hard or not applicable to traditional music but neither of those old wives tales is true. 


A scale is just a sequence of notes. The formal term is something more along the lines of "the key of E is a major mode 
with a root of E," but we won't be getting into modes for a while so thinking of it as a sequence of notes makes things 
easier for now. 


In Western music we are only working with twelve notes. The twelve notes are named after the letters A through G with 
a note or half-step between each pair of letters except between B and C and E and F: 


A|BC|D|EF|G | 
Your half step is either a sharp (#) or a flat (b.) 


The half step between A and B can be called either A# or Bb. 


A# means that the A note is raised one half step higher. Bb is the B note lowered one half step. A# and Bb are the same 
note and the other half steps follow the same pattern. 


So with all twelve notes laid out you have the chromatic scale: 


A A#/Bb B C C#/Db D D#/Eb E F F#/Gb G G#/Ab 
Once you understand the idea of half steps you can just write out your chromatic scale like this to save space and make 


it a tad clearer. 


The " | " symbol will be used to represent a half step. 
A|BC|D|EF|G | 


To hear this on your banjo play the third string at the second fret 
(an A note) and play that string on each fret all the way through twelve frets for each note of the chromatic scale. 


To figure out the notes of the C scale we need to lay out the string of notes starting with our root note. In this case the 
root note is C so we start with the C note. Because we are only working with the letters A through G the notes after the 
G note is going to be A. 

It might help to think of the notes as being laid out in a loop or circle. 


c|/D|EFI|GIA|BC 
Now if you notice we started on C and ended on C. That second C is called the octave. It is the same note as the root but 
higher in pitch. 


What we have here now is a chromatic scale starting on C and ending on C. 
Root, whole step, whole step, half step, whole step, whole step, whole step, half step. 


Cis the root. 


A whole step from C is D. 
A whole step from D is E. 
A half step from E is F 

A whole step from F is G 
A whole step from G is A 
A whole step from A is B 
A half step from B is C 


TEO Gy ON ne 


So your C scale is 


CDEFGABC 


Now, try writing out some scales on your own. 


Once you have a scale laid out- and it might be a good idea to sit down and work out A couple of scales here for keys you 
will be using a lot on the banjo like A,D and G and keeping them handy to use in the next step- go ahead and number 
each note: 

12345678 

CDEFGABC 

The notes numbered 1, 4 and 5 (C, F and G) will be your major chords for the key of C. 

Go back and look at all the songs in the key of G that know (that is, if you are already playing a couple of songs.) You will 
notice that almost all of them use some combination of G, C and D. Some songs will only have two of the chords but 
most of the time you will see all three. 


The note numbered 6 is going to be your relative minor. In this case Am. 


Every root chord has a relative minor chord. We'll go into this in more detail later on, but every key has a unique number 
of sharps and flats. The key of C has no sharps or flats and the key of G has one sharp (F#.) The same rule applies to 


minor keys. Any minor key that has the same number of sharps and flats as a major key is the relative minor of that 
major key. 


The key of Am has no sharps or flats therefore it is the relative minor of C. 


It is good to know your relative minor chords (the 6 chord in the number system) because you can swap them around in 
some situations. If you are playing a song and cannot remember how to make an Am chord you can just play a C chord. 
It is different but it is close enough that you may get away with it. 


The note numbered 2 is going to be both a minor chord and a major chord. In this case Am and A. 


Number 3 is where it gets kind of neat because in folk music this is often referred to as an "off chord." In the key of C 
your off chord is E (remember when | mentioned Freight Train?.) 


Your 6 chord can be played as a major chord as well. But it is kind of funky. You will really only use the major 6 once ina 
great while. In some songs like "Little Maggie" you might run into what some players call a mountain seven. That is when 
you flat the 7 chord. That is why "Little Maggie" goes from G to F rather than G to F# (it's actually a mode, but modes 
complicate things at this point - if you want to learn about modes look for A Book Of Five Strings by yours truly. 


So right now we know how to build a scale and how to build a chord progression and your head hasn't exploded yet. 
Let's take this over to the guitar. 


Just about every fretted instrument you are going to run into is laid out so that the fretboard follows the concept of the 
chromatic scale. This goes back to ancient Greece when a bunch of old fat guys in togas were spending all day plunking 
ona monochord. 


If your guitar is in standard tuning your first string is tuned to E. If you fret that E string at the first fret you end up with 
an F note. Fret that E string at the third fret and you get an FH. If you lay out a chromatic scale staring on E you can see 
you each fret moves along the chromatic scale. 


E F F#/Gb G G#/Ab A A#/Bb B C C#/Db D D#/Eb E 


It's the same for each of your strings. The third string is tuned to G so if you walked down the fetboard you'd end up 
with this string of notes: 


G G#/Ab A A#/Bb B C C#/Db D D#/Eb E F F#/Gb G 


To hear this on your guitar play the third string at the second fret (an A note). 


Then play that string on each fret all the way through twelve frets. You have just played each note of the chromatic 
scale. This works because the fretboard is laid out to follow the chromatic scale. 


Look at it this way. The third string of your guitar is tuned to G. If we fret the G string at the first fret we get a G#/Ab. 
Keep that idea moving down the fetboard and... 


G G#/Ab A A#/Bb B C C#/Db D D#/Eb E F F#/Gb G 


Each string on your guitar follows the same pattern. The first string is tuned to E so fretting the first string at the first fret 
gets you an F note and fretting at the third fret gets you a... come on, figure this one out on your own... if you said 
"G" you've got the idea! 


Now let's go back to the good old C scale we worked out earlier: CDEFGABC. 


To play this on the guitar we could use the same formula that we used to play the A chromatic scale. We can start this 
on the second string at the first fret. 


Why? Because the second string is tuned to B and as a result fretting that B string at the first fret gives you a C note. 


A whole step from C is D: 


A whole step from G is A: 


And that gives us a C scale. 


That isn't the only C scale on your guitar. You can play a C scale anywhere on the fretboard. Try playing a C scale starting 
on the fifth string at the third fret. 


That's a C note because the fifth string is tuned to A: 


A A#/Bb B C 


So we start with C: 


|------0--2--3- | 

|---3---------- | 

|-------------- | 
C D E F 


And you can start another C scale from that C note: 


So playing a major scale isn't a big deal. In fact, it's nothing more than playing a simple pattern of whole and half steps 
on the fretboard. 


Try working out some more scales on your own. 
For the next part of this mini workshop we will be using the C, F and G scales. 
To save time I'll tab the bass-string scales out for you. 


C: 

|-------------=- |------------- | 
|-------------=- |-------- Q--1-| 
|--------------- |--0--2------- | 
|------ Q--2--3--|------------- | 
|---3----------- |------------- | 
|--------------- |------------- | 

C D E F G A B C 

F: 

|--------------- |-------------- | 
|--------------- |-------------- | 
|--------------- |-------------- | 
| --------------- |----- Q--2--3--| 
|--------- Q--1--|--3----------- | 
|---1-- 3-------- |-------------- | 


Alternating Bass 

Using the root note for the bass sounds good but it's kind of boring. In order to give the song a feeling of motion we can 
alternate the bass. To do this we play the root note for the first bass strum in a measure and either the fifth or the third 
note of the scale to start the second bass strum: 


| 
| ------2---2---- |-------- Q--1-| 
| ------2--2--2-- | --@--2------- | 
|------ E | 
[---3--------==- | ------------- | 
| ---2--2--2----- | ------------- | 
C DEF GABC 
Root 3rd 5th 


C 
|-----9-----@--|- 
E E lc 
|-----9-------|- 


For an F chord it's a bit trickier because of the sixth string F note at the first fret. 
In the beginning you can just fudge a root-five for the F chord 


And when you apply that to a song like Boil Them Cabbage Down: 


C F C 
|------- Q@------- Q@---|----- 1------- 1-|----- Q@------- Q---| 
|------- 1------- 1---|----- 1------- 1-|----- 1------- 1---| 
|------- Q@------- Q@---|----- 2---2---2-|----- Q@------- Q---| 
| -------2---2---2---|-3---3-------3-|-----2---2---2---| 
| ---3---3------- 3---|----- 3------- 3-|-3---3------- 3---| 
|------- X------- x---|----- X------- x-|----- X------- x---| 
boil them cab-bage down down bake them hoe-cakes 
G C F 
|------- 3------- 3-|----- Q@------- Q@---|----- 1------- 1-| 
|------- Q@------- Q@-|----- 1------- 1---|----- 1------- 1-| 
|------- Q@------- Q@-|----- Q@------- Q@---|----- 2---2---2-| 
|------- Q@------- Q@-|----- 2---2---2---|-3---3------- 3- | 
|------- 2---2---2-|-3---3------- 3---|----- 3------- 3- | 
TEE EE A oe eee eee yeej ess ee x- | 
brown brown the only song that I can sing is 
C G C 
|= Qasin Beas jen Oana anes @=-|-| 
sere dria Ora Pars ates: ed hl 
[acenose Or rate Greases 0an eas Cs al 
|------- 2------- Q@---|----- 2---2---2-*|-| 
| ---3---3-------2---|-3---3-------3--|-| 
Bere TAE Ae eee EEE ENET ro 


boil them cab-bage down 


Bass Runs 
If you mess around with your scales it's easy to add bass runs into the mix. Let's look at the first few measures of Boil 
Them Cabbage Down: 


C F C 
esate: eee ae Oi (erase as E TE gase] 
EEE E EETA OEE S [ise Pecute2: ee 
ener TE gee eee ere ERE T AONE TERR 
ESS S E E cena ses jarat py ey aed 
EE Jeda |e tase ve ey eed be ee eee 3---]| 
[seeds TERIN EE TS E E [etase gosetua s] 


boil them cab-bage down down bake them hoe-cakes 


G C 
|-------------- |-----@------- Q---| 
| -------------- | -----1------- 1---| 
| -------------- |-----@------- Q---| 
|-------------- |-----2---2---2---| 
|----- Q@--2----- | -3---3------- 3---| 
E RS ce eee EEE x---| 
brown brown the only song that. 


Okay, we’ve got some bass line stuff to mix in, what about the melody? Here's the trick: Hold a C chord and while you 
are holding the chord play this little piece of a C scale: 


Just mess about with holding a C chord and playing that little bit of a scale now and then. 


Now play a couple of measures of C with a simple thumb-brush: 


WUWUNOHO 
WWN Or ® 
++ ettt 
WWN Or ® 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
WWN Or ® 

1 

1 

1 

1 


(we're playing a simple quarter note strum here) 


And once you practice that for a little while and use it in a jam it's easy to move on to the Carter Strum (which is actually 
nothing more than the "bump dit-ty" from frailing banjo, but since the idiots in banjo camps can't play the "bump dit-ty" 
that technique has been labeled 'untraditional’ with a whole cock and bull story about the technique being invented by 


Pete Seeger .. . I really freaking hate the “music community” sometimes!) 


Where was I? Oh yeah, the Carter strum: 


eee Q- -Q------Q--Q--+-----0--Q-------0--0-- 
ne see Deeper E ey Semen: Been EESE Wena: Bee 
eee O---------0-----+-----0----------0----- 
srani E E PAS E a 
---3--3--------- 3----- +--3--3---------- 3----- 
setus 3-----3---3-----+-----3-------3--3----- 

Count: 1 2 & 3 4 & | 128 348 


This isn't a quarter note strum, it's a quarter note and two eighth notes played in a "down, down, up" pattern. You can 
do it with a flatpick, but to "get" the rhythm down for fingerstyle guitar it's better to play the pattern with your thumb 
and index finger. Down with the thumb on the bass string, down with the thumb for the strum and then strum up with 
the index finger. 


You jam with that for a while and the next step is to change up the rhythm into something more like fingerstyle guitar by 
replacing the strums with a single note. 


Count: 1 & 2 & 3 & 4 & 


And it doesn't have to be single notes: 


Count: 1 & 2 & 3 & 4 & 


Once you can keep the rhythm smooth playing a string of eighth notes the next step is to mix the alternating bass with 
the scale: 


Now play that same pattern but switch your chord form to F, Am and G. Don't change the fingering of the scale pattern, 
just move the alternating bass to the right notes for the chord form. 


And right here you have the pattern that Doc Watson uses for Doc's Guitar, Don't Think Twice, She's Gone Away, Deep 
River Blues and a bunch of other songs. It also shows up in the playing of musicians as diverse as Merle Travis, Leo 
Kottke, Gary Davis, John Cephas and God only knows how many others. 


If you tab out, say, Deep River Blues and Doc's Guitar on paper it looks like there is this long string of individual finger 
movements you have to memorize to play the song. The reality is that you only need to understand a few concepts to be 
able to play those songs and a thousand others. 


The really wild thing about this concept is that the scales with alternating bass trick will work for any chord form. 


The problem is that this: 


waesee O--------0---+-----0-------0---- 
E cree S EEES Sere en Reems ae 
oe 0--------0---+-----0-------0---- 
oe Des epee E E Dee ae 
---3--3-------- 3---+--3--3------- 3---- 
oe 3----3---3---+-----3----3--3---- 

Count: 1 2 3 4 | 12 34 


-Patrick 


Frailing Backup 


The basic backup pattern | use the most is just a banjo version of the alternating bass run used by guitar players. It's the 
basic frailing strum played of the third and fourth strings: 


D------ Q----- Q---|---@----- Q---|---0----- Q---|---0----- Q------ | - | 
B------ Q----- Q---|---0----- (eed (eee ern ee ee eee Q----- * | - | 
G------@---@-0---|---@---@-0---|---@---0-0---|---0---0-0-----*|-| 
D---0------------ |-ð0----------- |-0----------- |-ð-------------- | - | 
G-------- Q----- Q-|----- Q----- Q-|----- Q----- Q-|----- Q----- Q----|-| 


The tab above is showing the fourth and third string but you can mix up the pattern anyway you want like starting off on 
the third string: 


puseess Q----- Q---|---0----- Q---| 
B------ Q----- Q---|---0----- Q---| 
G---@--@-----@---|-0-@-----0---| 
Deenske gE ee jeneki gicas | 
G-------- 0----- Be [inves Q----- o- | 


If you want to start using licks to emphasize phrases in songs or tunes it's a good idea to get really used to playing a run 
like this because it gives you something to play between the licks that won’t interfere with the singer or whoever is 
taking a break- and the back and forth between the third and fourth strings has a nifty way of creating the illusion of 
motion. The folks listening "feel" the song moving- which is why this sort of thing has been used so effectively in blues 
and country guitar. 


Here is a simple version Banks of the Ohio using this pattern. It's just the basic bump dit-ty strum but I've spaced out a 
couple of the measure to fit the lyrics into the flow of the song. 


Banks of the Ohio 


G D7 

D------- |----@----- Q@---|---@--------- Q@---|---@----- Q@---|---@----- Q---| 
B------- | *---@----- Q@---|---@--------- Q@---|---1----- 1---|---1----- 1---| 
G------- | *-@-@-----@---|-@-@---------@---|-2-2-----2---|-2-2-----2---| 
D-------|----@---@-@---|---@-------@-@---|---@---@-@---]|---@---@-0---| 
G------- |------ Q@-----@- |----- Q@--------- Q@-|----- Q@-----0- |----- Q@----- Q-| 
Darling say you'll be mine in our 

D7 G 
D----- Q@----- Q@---|---@---------- Q@---|---@----- Q@---|---@-------- Q---| 
B----- 1----- 1---|---1---------- 1---|---0----- Q@---|---@-------- Q---| 
G---2-2-----2---|-2-2----------2---|-@-0-----@---|-0-0--------@---| 
D-----@---@-@---|---@--------@-@---|---@---@-@---|---@------0-0---| 
G------- Q@-----@- |----- Q@---------- Q@-|----- Q@-----@- |----- Q@-------- o- | 

home we'll happy be down be- 

G C 
D----- 0----- 0---|---0------------- Q@---|---2----- 2---|---2--------- 2---| 
B----- Q@----- Q@---|---@------------- Q@---|---1----- 1---|---1--------- 1---| 
G---@-@-----@---|-@-@-------------@---|-@-@-----@---|-0@-@---------@---| 
D-----@---@-9---|---@-----------0-0---|---2---2-2---|---2-------2-2---| 
G------- Q@-----@- |----- Q------------- Q@-|----- Q@-----@- |----- Q@--------- o- | 

side where the waters flow down on the 

G D7 G 
D-----@-----@---|---@-----@---|---@-----@---|---@-----0----|-] 
B----- Q----- Q@---|---1----- 1---|---0----- Q@---|---@----- Q---*|-| 
G---@-@-----@---|-2-2-----2---|-@-@-----@---|-0-@-----@---*|-| 
D-----@---@-0---|---@---@-0---|---@---@-0---|---@---0-0----|-] 
G-------@-----@-|-----@-----@-|-----@-----@-|-----@-----9--|-]| 

banks of the Ohi- o 


It's a really good idea to get used to playing this pattern before you start getting fancy with it. Pick up a good songbook 
and spend some time just playing and singing folk songs. I think one of the main reasons old time banjo is such a mess 
today is that everybody jumps into fiddle tunes right away without giving themselves time to build up the basic right and 
left hand skills. 


This also has a neat way to expanding your repertoire without trying to remember a whole lot of individual notes. If you 
can play even the simplest backup technique and sing people will think you are the greatest thing since frozen orange 
juice because our ears have a weird way of "completing" what we hear. While you might just hear yourself singing along 
with a bump dit-ty strum people listening will think you are doing sixteen different things at once. 


Once you are comfortable with the basic pattern throw in a hammer-on. In this example we're playing the fourth string 
at the second fret. 


Simple G run 


D------- Q----- ee ees Q----- ð---|----- Q----- eee ce Q----- O------ | - | 
B------- Q----- ð---|----- Q----- ð---|----- Q----- ð---|----- Q----- Q----- *|- | 
G----h--@---@-@---|--h--@---0-0---|--h--@---@-@---|--h--0---0-0-----*|-| 
D---0^2----------- |-0^2----------- |-0^2----------- |-0^2-------------- | - | 
Gissac ssi Q----- ed |------- Q----- ð-|------- Q----- ð-|------- Q----- Q----|-| 


Try this run out of a C chord: 


Simple C run 


D------- EAN peN pee Joden pry Peers pee Dual ees Diets eee | - | 
Besctse- eee i2es arene eee ee eee eer Eee ee Jessa Jeitss *|- | 
G----h--@---@-@---|--h--@---@-0---|--h--@---0-@---|--h--0---0-0-----*|-| 
D---0^2----------- |-0^2----------- |-0^2----------- |-0^2-------------- | - | 
G--------- Q----- ð-|------- Bate ð-|------- Q----- Q-|------- Q----- Q----|-| 


D----- Deceit: yeaa bere Serre 2----| 
B----- Jersisss i eee cers eee 1---*| 
G---@-@---@%2-2---|-@-0-----@---*| 
Degen ees en ET] 
G------- O------- ð- |----- Q----- Q--| 


There are an almost infinite number of ways you can mix in some pull-off's, hammer-on's, slides and bends into a simple 
backup pattern. 


What makes this so cool is that you don't really have to worry that much about playing the specific melody of a song. If 
you can frail a chord progression and keep the rhythm smooth while you sing a song people will be impressed. If you add 
in some licks people will think you're doing something amazing. 


See, even if you can do a whole bunch of melodic stuff its really only going to work in the context of a banjo break or 
solo. The trick to backing up your voice or another instrument is to play simply so that the banjo sound effects don't 
fight the voice or the instrument playing lead. 


When it comes to adding licks the big trick is to build up your ability to match the phrasing of a lick to the phrasing of the 
melody line. It's not just a matter of inserting "lick A" into "measure B." You want to be able to add emphasis and 
emotion to the phrase without changing the structure of the song. In order to do that you have to think of licks as little 
more than ideas that you reshape to fit into the song in question. 


For example, a lick like this third string slide is pretty easy and it can fit into a lot of situations: 


Third String Slide (G chord) 


D------- Q----- ð---|----- Q----- Q----| 
B----s--@----- ð---|----- Q----- Q----| 
G---2"4-@---@-@---|--h--0---0-0----| 
D------- Q----- 0---|-0^2------------ | 
G--------- Q----- ð- |------- Q----- Q--| 


(Once you get comfortable with this lick try it on the fourth string) 


It's cool- but sometimes you will need to change the emphasis of the lick. This can be accomplished by sliding on the 
fourth string at the second fret to the fourth fret- or even sliding the second string from the first to the third fret. That's 
easy to do because the timing isn't changing- but in some cases you might want the sound of the original lick but the 
timing has to be changed: 


Third String Bend (G chord) 


D----0------- [atsa Q----- Q----- | 
B--b----- Q---|----- Q----- Q----- | 
G-24---@-0---|-----@---0-0-----| 
Pesceseegenes [sho ssh oeeene eek | 
Gacesceuseus a eee Q----- Q---| 


What we're doing here is pretty close to the first lick, but by bending the string rather than playing a slide we can hold 
the note for a quarter note value and completely change the phrasing of the lick. 


Other lick ideas can revolve around the idea of playing against open strings. 


"Phantom" Hammer-on (G chord) 


D----h--0----- ð---|----- Q----- Q----| 
B---@--@----- ð---|----- Q----- Q----| 
G-----2-@---@-@---|--h--@---0-0----| 
EEEE a: E a E | 
G--------- Q----- Ce eee 0----- Q--| 


The trick here is to play the second string and while the string is still ringing hammer on the third string at the second 
fret. 


Here's another easy one: 


G Tag (G chord) 


D-5°0-@---2*0-@---|--------- Q----| 
B----- O------- o---|-1^0^----0---- | 
G----- O------- ð---|----- 2-0-0---- | 
a nc [Aena | 
G------- O------- ð- |----------- Q--| 


This is one of those really flexible licks. | do something different with it every time | use it, but this will at least give you 
something to work with. Try sliding into the first note. 


C Chord Run (C chord) 


D----- 2----- Jean eee ie oe 2----| 
B----- Jai Taes eee eee 1----| 
G-----0---0-0---|-2^0-0----- Q----| 
D-2^3----------- -etorren 2-2---- | 
G------- Q----- ð-|------- Q----- Q--| 


The only thing that might trip you up with this one is using your pinky. We don't use our little fingers much and as a 
result they tend to be kind of weak. Make this lick part of your daily practice routine for a while and build up your hand 
strength a bit. 


Licks are a lot of fun to mess around with- but you don't want to rely on anybody else to come up with them for you. 
Part of finding your own voice on the banjo is going to revolve around just messing chords and playing with sounds. 


A good way to get started on this is to take a basic song you already know and start experimenting with ways to spice 
things up. 


Let's take a look at Boil Them Cabbage Down in G and C with a basic frailing stroke. 


Boil Them cabbage Down in C: 


c F c G 
D---2-2---2-2---|-3-3---3-3---|-2-2---2-2---|-@-0---0-0---|-| 
B-----1-----1---|---1-----1---|---1-----1---|---0-----0---|-| 
G-----0-----0---|---2-----2---|---0-----0---|---0-----0---|-| 
D-----2-----2---|---3-----3---|---2-----2---|---0-----0---|-| 
G-------@-----@-|-----@-----@-|-----@-----@-|-----@-----0-|-| 


c F c G c 
D---2-2---2-2---|-3-3---3-3---|-2-2---0-0---|---2-----2---|-| 
B-----1-----1---|---1-----1---|---1-----8---|-1-1---1-1---|-| 
G-----0-----0---|---2-----2---|---0-----0---|---0--------|-| 
D-----2-----2---|---3-----3---|---2-----0---|---2-----2---|-| 
G-------@-----@-|-----@-----@-|-----@-----@-|-----@-----0-|-| 


Boil Them cabbage Down in G: 


| | | 

| | |---1-----1--- | 
G-----0-----0---|---0-----0---|---0-----0---|-2-2---2-2--- | 

| | | 

| | | 


G c G c G 
D-----0-----0---|---2-----2---|---0-----0---|---Ə-----0---|-| 
B---@-0---@-@---|-1-1---1-1---]-0-@-----1---]|-@-0---@-0---|-| 
G-----0-----0---|---0-----0---|---0---2-2---|---0-----0---]-| 
|---2-----2---|---0-----0---|---0-----ð---|-| 
|-----0-----0-|-----0------|-----0-----0-|-] 


There are a lot of things you can do to change the way the song is presented without losing the songs identity. 


For example, we could play Boil Them Cabbage Down in C, but instead of just using the fist string for the "bump" we 
could try the second string. We could even take things further and add in a hammer-on. 


Here is the first few measures of Boil Them Cabbage Down in C trying that idea: 


Boil Them Cabbage Down In C 


D----- 2------- 2---|---3------- 3---|---2------- 2---|-@-0------- Q---| 
B---1-1---@%1-1---|-1-1---@%1-1---]-1-1---@%1-1---|---@---1%0-9---| 
G----- Q@------- Q@---|---2------- 2---|---@------- Q@---|---@------- Q---| 
D----- 2------- 2---|---3------- 3---|---2------- 2---|---0------- Q---| 
G------- Q@------- Q@-|----- Q@------- Q@-|----- Q@------- Q@-|----- Q@------- o- | 
If the second string works why not try the fourth string? 

Boil Them Cabbage Down In C 

D----- 2------- 2---|---3------- 3---|---2------- 2---|---0------- Q---| 
B----- 1------- 1---|---1------- 1---|---1------- 1---|---0------- Q---| 
G----- Q@------- Q@---|---2------- 2---|---@------- Q@---|---@------- Q---| 
D---2-2---@*2-2---|-3-3---@h3-3---|-2-2---@*2-2---|-@-0@---2*0-0@---| 
G------- Q@-------@- |----- Q@-------@- |----- Q@-------@- |----- Q@------- o- | 


If just adding a hammer-on works, why not try adding a lick? The "FMB Lick" might sound interesting. 


Boil Them Cabbage Down in G with the "FMB Lick" 


| | | 

| | |---3-----3--- | 
G-------0-------0---|---0---0-0---|-----0-------0---|-2-2-----2---| 

| | | 

| | | 


---0---0-0--- | 
(Note that I'm using the D chord here instead of the D7. If the D chord gives you any trouble feel free to use the D7 


instead) 


Or we could try the third string slide. 


Boil Them Cabbage Down in G with the third string slide 


D------- O------- 0---|---2------- EE E O------- 0---|---4----- 4--- | 
Basista Q------- (eee (eos es eee 1---|----- O------- 0---|---3----- 3---| 
G---244-0---2%@-0---| ---@---2%9-@---|-2°4-0---2%9-@---|-2-2-----2---| 
D------- Ase se cssee eo eee ee Desai esiz 7 E |---0---0-0--- | 
G--------- O------- Q-|----- O------- ð-|------- O------- ð-|----- Q----- o- | 


Or we could put the two licks together... 


Boil Them Cabbage Down in G with two licks 


D O 0) | 2 2 | 0) O | 4 4 | 
B 0) 0) |-1-1 1 |-2h3-3 2hn3-3 | 3 3 | 
G 2^4-0 2°0-0 | 0) 2°0-0 | 0) O |-2-2 2 | 
D 4 | 2 2 | | 0) 0-0 | 
G 0 o=] 0 g=] 0) O= | 0 O- | 


The really amazing thing here is that in spite of everything we're doing the song is still coming across as Boil Them 
Cabbage Down. In other words, you can do an awful lot to a song without losing the melody. 


You also want to be aware that less usually is more. Don't start going ape with this stuff. Use these ideas for seasonings 
rather than the main course. 


Spend some time playing simple folk songs and start messing with things to see how you can spice up your back up 
playing. It'll do wonders for your lead playing later on. 


When it comes to playing up the neck the only trick is that in order to understand where to find stuff you need to 
understand the relationship between chord forms and scales, 


In this example we are playing around with the fact that your D chord moved down to the ninth fret becomes a G chord 
and that you can blend the "high" G with the "open" G: 


D------- 0---7^0-0---|-5-5----- 5---| 
B---748-8------- 8---|---5---5-5---| 
G------- 0------- ð---|---5----- 5---| 
Decese egn aianei |as sisene in | 
G--------- ð------- Q-|----- Q----- 5-| 


If you don't want to use the C at the fifth fret you can always jump all the way back up to your basic C chord. In the next 
example we are playing the whole chord as a hammer-on to make it interesting, and to give us a moment of breathing 
room to make that long run down the fretboard: 


D------- 0---7^0-0--- | -0*2-2---2pe-0---| 
B---748-8------- eee aero te eee eae 1---| 
G------- O------- Q---|---@-@------- Q---| 
Deteee ee teeieun ee |--^2-2------- 2---]| 
G--------- Q------- ð-|------- O------- o- | 


One thing | would suggest when it comes to picking up new ideas for your backup playing is to listen to, and hang out 
with, as may guitar players as you can find. Guitar players as diverse as Riley Pluckett and Robert Johnson had a lot of 
cool ideas that can be reshaped to fit into the frailing banjo framework. Listen to Johnny Cash and Hank Williams. Lonnie 
Johnson and Mississippi John Hurt. Then listen to some mandolin players like Bill Monroe. Good backup is everywhere 
because it adds so much to the music without overwhelming anything. 


And don't forget to sing. Banjo solos get boring. 


Before | toddle off let's look at happens to Banks of the Ohio when you stick in a few simple licks: 


Banks of the Ohio in G 


G D7 
D------- |------ O------- 0---|---0--------- |----- O------- Q---| 
Batis | *--s--@---@h--@---| ---0--------- — ere 1---| 
G---@-2- | *-2*4-4-----2-0---| -@-@-------@-|-@h2-2------- Dace 
D------- Ea O----------- | ---@---4pe---|----- Q@---@h4-0---| 
G------- aes O------- Q-|----- 0------- Eee O------- o- | 
D7 G 
D----- ð-------|----- Q----- Q---|--- Q---Q---|--- 0------- Q---| 


D----- Q@-------|----- @----- @---|-0- Q@-------|--- @---@h2----- | 

G------- Q@-----|------- Q@----- @-|----- Q@-----|----- Q@------- Q- | 
G C 

D-----0---0-2-|-0-0-------0---|---0-------|---2-----2---| 

B----- Q@------- | ---@---@h--@---|---@-----@-|-1-1-----1---| 

G---0-Q-------|---@-----2-0---|-@-0---2---]|---0---0-0@---| 

D----- Q@------- | ---@------- Q@---|---@------- |---2----- 2---| 

G------- @----- |----- Q@------- Q@-|----- Q@----- |----- Q@----- o- | 
C G D7 G 

D----- 2---@---|---@--------- |---@------- |---@------- Q---| 

B-----1-----1-|-@-0-------@-|---1---@---|---@-------0---| 

G----- Q@------- | ---@---@h2---|-2-2-----2-|-0-@-------@---| 

D---2-2------- |---@--------- |---@------- | ---@---@h2----- | 

G------- @----- |----- Q@------- |----- Q@----- |----- Q@------- o- | 
G 

D----- Qeni | -| 

B----- Osores *]-] 

G---0-0---0-2-*|-| 

D----- Qia | -| 

Ghani ð0------ |-| 

A few more things to mess around with with: 

Half thumb: 

D--------- Q@------- Q@---|-@------- Q---| 

B--------- 1------- 1---|---14----1---| 

G--------- Q@---@*3-3---|-----3-0-0---| 

D----- Q%3-3----------- | ------------- | 

G----------- Q------- Q@-|----------- o- | 


This one is laid out in a quasi-modal setting with your index finger fretting the second string at the first fret. You can play 
it out of G modal tuning just as easily, but | have yet to find a real reason to retune for this sort of thing. 


The "lick" is in the second measure. It starts out like a drop-thumb. You play the first string with your middle fingernail 
and drop your thumb down to play the second string- the change comes when you play a phantom hammer-on on the 
third string at the third fret. As indicated above the lick the phantom hammer-on is given a quarter note value. 


This is most commonly used in modal-ish settings but once you understand the idea behind the lick it's easy to drop into 
other places. 


This major key version of Rising Sun Blues uses drop thumb, double thumb and half thumb licks in 3/4 time. It's kind of 
freaky if you are used to the arpeggio-based minor-key version the Animals played in 4/4 time, but it's kind of banjo- 
bluesy in a cool sort of way. It's also an easy way to mess around with licks in 3/4 time. 


Rising Sun Blues 
3/4 Time Key of G 


G C C7 


D---------- a e a N eer ice | 
Gsssheescss Ee ð---0-|----- Oceniani ð---0-|----- Q---2-| 
G G7 G 
D---5-5---0---|-2^3-3---0---|-0-0---0---|-0-Ə---ð--- | 
B----- ð------- lesece Q-----0- ee ee eee | 
Gatis Qusseees (Peer Giceente |---0---0---|---0---0---| 
Desereccenstee T eee C e | 
Gasscues ð---0-|------- ð----- [isei ð---0-|----- Q---2-| 
G G7 c C7 
D---5-5---0---|-2^3-3---0---|---2------- EE | 
Bitna ð------- fected ð----- ð- |-1-1------- |asiisstis=] 
Giidi EA eo Qiseesee |---0---0---|-3-3------- | 
Disets acerca eevee ecw: [ease Ce | 
G------- ð---0-|------- ð----- [neice ð---0-|----- Q---2-| 
G D7 G 
EE EA CE ERT EEEE ee E eee |-| 
Batis ð---0---|---1---Əh--|---0---ð---|---Ə---Əh----*]- | 
G---0-0-------|-2-2-----2-|-0-0---0---|-Ə-0-----2---*|-| 
D------------- horar gsr |rt C heseer Ass | - | 
G------- ð---0-|----- ð----- EST ð---0-|----- ð-------- |-| 


Back to 4/4... 
Tickle Lick: 


D---5^0-0---2^0-0---|--p------0---| 


B------- 0------- Q--- | -14@*h---0--- | 
G------- O------- ð---|----- 2-0-0--- | 
Dena shpasraceeaderse |------------- | 
G--------- O------- ð-|----------- o- | 


The lick is in the second measure. It's just pull-off mixed with a phantom hammer-on. 


More Picking Patterns 

These are a lot like the ones covered earlier. | just added some more to get you all thinking about the possible variations 
you can squeeze out of these ideas. You can use these in all sorts of ways. They work as repeating patterns or as stand- 
alone licks. 


G patterns: 


D---Øh2----------- |-Əh2----------- | 


Datsssi 0----- ð---|----- Q----- Q---| 
B----@h--@----- ð---|----- Q----- Q---| 
G------2-@---0-0---|-----@---0-0---| 


C Patterns: 
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You're probably getting the idea now. Here's D7: 


D7 Patterns 


D------- Q----- Q@---|----- Q----- Q---| 
B------- 1----- 1---|----- 1----- 1---| 
G---@h2-2-----2---|-@h2-2----- 2---| 
D----------- Q----- |--------- Q----- | 
G--------- Q----- Q@-|------- Q----- -| 
D----- Q------- Q---|---@----- Q---| 
B----- 1------- 1---|---1----- 1---| 
G---2-2-------2---|-2-2-----2---| 
D--------- @h4----- |------- Q@----- | 
G------- Q------- Q-|----- Q----- -| 
D------- Q----- Q@---|----- Q----- Q---| 
B---1p@-1-----1---|-1p@-1----- 1---| 
G-------2---2-2---|-----2---2-2---| 
D----------------- |--------------- | 
G--------- Q----- Q-|------- Q----- -| 

D 0 4 | 0 4 | 
B 3 3 | 3 3 | 
G 2---2-2 | 2---2-2 | 
D---0h4-4 0 |-Oh4-4 0 | 
G 0 0-| 0 0-| 


Here's another simple tune to mess around with. It's an old Charlie Poole song. The first tab is just a basic bump dit-ty 
pattern and the second tab used some simple licks to draw out the melody line. 


Gypsy Girl - basic 


4/4 time key of G 


---Q-----------@-@---|---@---0-0-- 
G------- Q@----- Q@-|----- Q@----- @-|----- Q------------- 0- 
once I was a gypsy girl but now I'm a rich man's 


| | | 

| | | 
G---0-0-----0---|-0-0-----0---|-2-2-------------2---|-0-0-----0---| 
| | | -| 
| | -| 


bride with 


| | | 

| | | 
G---0-0-----0---|-0-0-----0---|-2-2-------------2---|-0-0-----0---| 

| | | 

| | | 


D-----0---0-0---|---0---0-0---|---0-----------0-0---|---0---0-0---| 
G------- Q@-----@-|----- Q@-----@-|----- Q------------- @-|----- Q@----- o- | 
servants to wait on me while in my carriage ride while 
G C G 
D-----0-----0---|---0-----0---|---2-----2---|-0-0-----0---| 
B-----0-----0---|---0-----0---|---1-----1---|---0---0-0--- | 
G---@-@-----@---|-@-@-----@---|-@-@-----@---|---@-----@---| 
D-----@---@-0---|---@---@-9---|---2---2-2---|---@-----@---| 
G------- Q@----- Q@-|----- Q@----- Q@-|----- Q----- Q@-|----- Q@----- o- | 
in my carriage ride while in my carriage ride with 
G D7 G 
D----- Q@----- Q@---|---@----- Q@---|---@------------- Q@---|---0@----- Q---| 
B----- Q@----- Q@---|---@----- Q@---|---1------------- 1---|---0----- Q---| 
G---@-@-----@---|-@-@-----@---|-2-2-------------2---|-@-@-----@---| 
D-----@---@-@---|---@---0-0---|---@-----------0-90---|---0---0-0---| 
G------- Q@-----@- |----- Q@-----0- |----- Q------------- Q@-|----- Q@----- o- | 
servants to wait on me while in my carriage ride 


Once I was a gypsy girl but now I'm a rich man's bride 
With servants to wait on me while in my carriage ride 
While in my carriage ride, while in my carriage ride 

With servants to wait on me while in my carriage ride 


As | went a strolling one day down London's streets 

A handsome young squire was the first | chanced to meet 
He kissed my pretty brown cheeks that no he loves so well 
And said my little gypsy girl will you my fortune tell? 

*Will you my fortune tell, will you my fortune tell? 

He said my little gypsy girl will you my fortune tell? 


Oh yes sir, kind sir, please hold to me your hand 

You have many fine mansions in many foreign lands 

And all those fine young ladies, you can cast them all aside 
lam the gypsy girl who is to be your bride. 

*Who is to be your bride, who is to be your bride 

lam the gypsy girl who is to be your bride. 


Once I was a gypsy girl but now I'm a rich man's bride 
With servants to wait on me while in my carriage ride. 
While in my carriage ride, while in my carriage ride 

With servants to wait on me while in my carriage ride. 


Gypsy Girl- simple melody 


4/4 time key of G 


D---------------|-------------|------- 4----|------- Q@----- | 

G------- Q----- Q-|----- Q----- Q@-|------------|----- Q----- -| 
G D7 G 

D---0-0----- Q---|-0-@----- Q---|------------|--- Q----- Q---| 


D---------------|-------------|------- 4----|------- Q----- | 

G------- Q----- Q-|----- Q----- Q-|------------|----- Q----- -| 
G C G 

D-----@-----@-|-5-5---5pQ@-@---|-2-2---2---|-@-0-----@---| 


| | | 

| | | 
G---@-@------- |---0------- 0---|---0------- |---0----- o---| 

| | | 

| | | 


D-------------|---------------|-----------|------------- | 
G------- Q@-----|----- Q------- Q-|----- Q---@-|----- Q----- o- | 
G D7 G 
D---5-5---@-@---|-@-@-----@---|------------|---@-----@----|-| 
B----- Q----- Q@---|---@---0-@---|-1---------- |---@----- Q---*|-| 
G-----@-----@---|---@-----@---|----2-----2-|-0-0-----@---*|-| 
D--------------- |------------- |------- 4----|------- Q------ |-] 
G------- Q----- Q-|----- Q----- Q@-|------------ |----- Q----- e--|-| 


=Patrick 2002 


Questions & Answers 


Spence out in the UK writes: 


Hi Patrick, found you on the web and love your videos - although I do feel you have more than your fair share of 
musical talent!! 


The concept of talent is a tricky thing because it's based on only part of the story. 


In the workshops you see me as | am now. Grabbing a guitar, playing the subway shuffle and talking into the camera all 
at once might look effortless for me in 2006, but | spent a good chunk of the 1980's playing until my fingers literally bled. 


Keep in mind that | don't see myself as anything more than a work in progress. There are things | am still working to 
understand. There are sounds | am still trying - sometimes fighting - to pull out of my instruments. Just like you | am still 
learning. The only difference between us is that | have a twenty-five year head start on the process. 


At some point we are all students, teachers, heroes and fools. Like American football, it's an any given Sunday kind of 
deal because no matter how good you get there will always be somebody better and no matter how difficult you find 
the learning process there is always somebody facing greater challenges. 


lam struggling to learn the banjo - I just can't get the speed or accuracy on 
the rolls 


Drop the plural. Take one roll and use it exclusively. Forget about melody breaks and just focus on keeping a steady 
rhythm with that single roll while you follow the chord progression and sing. 


Do that long enough and the rest will come along on its own. 


| was told be a friend that I should perhaps try frailing as it does not require 
such dexterity. Is this the case? 


Sorta-kinda. 
It's as simple as that, but at the same time it's more complicated than that. 


While it's true that we only use a single picking pattern in frailing, there is a lot to explore in terms of how to use that 
pattern. Take a look at A Book Of Five Strings to get an idea of what | mean. 


Also I am not familiar with frailing 


Use that to your advantage. Not having a preconcived idea of what you think something should be frees you up to 
discover what it really is. 


Finally, if | haven't bored you too much is it easier to learn the Dobro, Banjo or Fiddle 
It's all the same. 


In Western music we are only working with twelve notes. The twelve notes are named after the letters A through G with 
a note or half-step between each pair of letters except between B and C and E and F: 


A|BC|D|EF|G | 


Your half step is either a sharp (#) or a flat (b.) 


The half step between A and B can be called either A# or Bb. 


A# means that the A note is raised one half step higher. Bb is the B note lowered one half step. A# and Bb are the same 
note and the other half steps follow the same pattern. 


So with all twelve notes laid out you have the chromatic scale: 

A A#/Bb B C C#/Db D D#/Eb E F F#/Gb G G#/Ab 

On any stringed instrument each string will be tuned to one of those twelve notes. 

If the first string is tuned to E all we have to do is start on E and each fret will give us the next note in the chain. 


E F F#/Gb G G#/Ab A A#/Bb B C C#/Db D D#/Eb E 


In other words, an open string tuned to E will give us an F at the first fret, an F#/Gb at the second fret, a G at the third 
fret and so on. The instrument itself has nothing to do with this. It's just the way it works. 


Once you grasp that, a little bit on how chords are built and a little bit on how scales are constructed (it's all in Five 
Strings) you can pick up any stringed instrument and figure out a way to play it. 


Learn one thing and you learn ten thousand things. 


-Patrick 
12/5/06 


Basic Frailing Banjo 


A few years ago | started messing around with the idea of putting together a plain-text introduction to frailing the five 
string banjo that | could use to answer the almost endless series of, "how do | get started?" posts on mailing lists and 
forums. 


Finding a way to explain the frailing stroke without pictures or sound files was a fun project on rainy afternoons. After a 
while a couple of drafts started floating around the Internet so | decided that enough was enough and went on to other 
projects. 


But some ideas take on a life of their own. | kept going back to the text file to tweak something. After a friend saw the 
file and asked if he could use it for an after school project he was involved with | wound up writing The How and the Tao 
of Old Time Banjo. 


The How and the Tao of Old Time Banjo was (and is) a success, But the idea of a free document to introduce people to a 
way of making wouldn't get out of my head. So | sat down for one more Sunday afternoon of work and put the following 
document together. 


This is by no means a compete overview of the art and craft of frailing the five string banjo. It's just enough to get you 
started. Like any other art form old time banjo can be as simple or as complex as you want it to be. Dear old Dad covers 
things much more thoroughly in the Old Time Banjo CD ROM workshop. 


What This document covers is picking up a five-string banjo, tuning it up, learning the basic strum and playing a couple 
of songs. If you want to go beyond that you can pick up a copy of The How and the Tao of Old Time Banjo, read the free 
online version of The How and the Tao of Old Time Banjo, order one of our video workshops- or just do what | did and 
live with the basics for about twenty years. 


That's enough talking. Let's pick. 


Tuning 
The first step is getting in tune. 


With few exceptions the exercises in this document are played out of G tuning. 


When you are tuning your banjo you should know how the strings are numbered. The short string is the fifth string. 
When you are holding your banjo the fifth string will be on top and the first sting will be closest to the floor. 


Your banjo is tuned to an open G chord. 


e The fifth string is tuned to G. 

e The fourth string is tuned to D. 
e The third string is tuned to G. 

e The second string is tuned to B. 
e The first string is tuned to D. 


Be sure to have the string ringing when you crank on your tuning pegs. 
This helps you avoid tightening the string past its breaking point. 


To tune your banjo without a tuner just follow these steps: 


1. Assume that your first string is at least close to being in tune. 

2. Play your second string at the third fret. Tune it up or down so that it matches the sound of the first string 
played open. 

3. Play your third string at the fourth fret. Tune it up or down so that it matches the sound of the second string 
played open. 

4. Play your fourth string at the fifth fret. Tune it up or down so that it matches the sound of the third string played 
open. 

5. The fifth string played open should sound the same as the first string played at the fifth fret. 


Basic Frailing 


If we were face to face | could show you how to get this down in less than half an hour. 
But we're not- and while text is a poor substitute for an in-person workshop this is the Internet and it's free. 


Let's boogie. 


Sit down with your banjo in a straight-backed chair that doesn't have any arms. (I know, the sofa or the recliner is much 
more comfortable but for now go along with me on this). 


Sit up straight. 
| said sit up straight. 


| know, it's our natural inclination to slouch- it's more comfortable and it looks cooler- but until you can do this in your 
sleep you want to add a dash of ritual and discipline into your practice time. 


So like | said, sit up straight. 


Hold your banjo in your lap with the pot (or resonator) is flat against your belly. Not off to the side, not on your knee. I'd 
also suggest using a strap while you do this so your hands are not 


Supporting the banjo. 


Bring your banjo neck up so that the fifth peg is up by your ear. If you were facing a clock you'd want the neck up by 10 
or 11. 


With me so far? 


For right now you left hand isn't going to have too much to do. Support your banjo neck if you want, or feed yourself 
pizza while you practice your frailing stroke. Chords come later, and then your left hand is going to hoping around all 
over the place. So for right now send that puppy off to Club Med or something. 


Let's put your right hand to work. 
Stick your right arm our and make a fist. 


Now stick out your index finger and thumb- just like when you were a kid playing cops and robbers you want that sort of 
‘gun' shape. Don't clench your remaining three fingers to your palm but rather try to relax and keep everything kind of 
loosey-goosey. Tension just slows things down. 


The middle finger should be a hair extended. 


Look at your hand. You've got your thumb up, your index finger straight out, your middle finger loosely curled and the 
last two fingers lightly touching your palm. 


| know- it looks kind of goofy. 
You should see yourself with that banjo. 
Now that you've got your hand into a rough frailing shape that that whole arrangement of fingers down to your banjo. 


Put your thumb on your banjo head so that you are just a little but shy of touching the rim with the tip of your thumb. 
The pad of your thumb should be against the fifth string. (And this is where text kind of sucks for this- if you were here 
you'd see a sort of greasy spot where my thumb has been hitting over the years. And no, I'm not that much of a slob it 
happens to just about everybody's banjo at some point) 


Now rest your middle fingernail on the first string. 
Allrighty. We're almost there. 


Take a look at your hand and where it's at on the banjo. You'll see that you can just raise it up a hair and drop that 
middle fingernail down to strike the first string. Do that. 


Don't flail around or open and close your hand or flick your fingers. Just use your thumb as a sort of pivot point to rear 
back (you won't have to go very far) and swing in down to strike the string with your nail. Let the string pop off of the 
fingernail. Try it hard. Try it light. Try it in between and try it just right. 


(Sorry had a Suess moment there. Shouldn't happen anywhere . . .arrgh) 


Once you get comfortable with the idea of just dropping your hand down to strike the first string try the same thing on 
your second, third and fourth. To hit those inside strings - well, look at your hand again. Your thumb is lying on the fifth 
string. If you close that webbing between your index finger and thumb you should see that you can swing you hand so 
that it's over the string you want to hit. 


We're not talking big motion here. It's just a hair this way and a hair that way. Don't be all stiff and rigid. Relax. Mess 
with it a while. You'll drive everybody in the house nuts, but that's why you wanted to play the banjo, right? 


After the strike the next step is the strum. 
Hit a string. Any string. 


After you do that close the webbing between your thumb and index finger so that you hand comes back over the strings 
and your middle fingernail is over the third or fourth string. 


While all of this is happening your thumb is staying in place. 


Once you've reared back enough (and enough is up to you but three strings is a safe bet) strike down across the strings 
with your middle fingernail. 


So it's pick, rear back, strum. 


Do that a few times. Get used to it. Keep the thumb in place. As you pick and as you strum it's a good idea to keep a sort 
of straight wrist. Your forearm is doing all of the work here using your thumb as a pivot point. 


After you extend your hand for the strum you'll see that your thumb is putting pressure on the fifth string. Roll your 
thumb off of the fifth string, bring it up to your hand and then drop it back in place on the fifth string. It's sort of a rolling 
motion. 


Once your thumb drops back (and you might get a nifty THUMP here and you might not- either way is cool) your hand 
swings your middle fingernail down (remember- there isn't any finger motion here- it's all in the forearm) on a string 
(your choice) and the process starts over again. 


Pick- Strum- Thumb. 
Bump Dit- Ty. 
A quarter note and two eighth notes ( 1 2& 3 4&) 


In TAB it's like this: 


D---0-0----------- 0-0----- | 
B----- Q------------- Q----- | 
G----- Q------------- Q----- | 
D----- Q------------- Q----- | 
G------- Q------------- Q---| 
Reading TAB 


TAB is a teaching tool. If you look at the snippet of tab above you'll see the five strings of your banjo with the D or first- 
string on top and fifth or the short string on the bottom. 


The numbers on the tab tell you what string to hit and on which fret to- you guessed it- fret the string. 
The lines going down through the TAB are used to mark out measures. 


A measure is a term used to describe how the rhythm of a song is laid out. The examples in this workshops are all in 4/4 
time. 4/4 time is a rhythmic pattern where you are playing four beats to a measure. Without going into a lot of music 
theory (this is covered extensively in “The how and the Tao of Old Time Banjo”, and even more extensively in “A Book Of 
Five Strings”) you can think of 4/4 time as two bump dit-ty strums for each measure. 


The example above is the basic strum in open G so all you have is zeros because there isn't any fretting going on. For the 
same measure in C you'd get this: 


D---2-2---2-2---|-| 


B----- Js+=-+ jassi] 
Gh 0===>- 0---|-| 
D----- 2===-- 2---]|-| 
G------- 0----- 0-|-| 


Nothing to it, right? 


I'm not a huge fan of TAB , but in a text setting it's the only option. I'll stick a few tunes at the end of this, but PLEASE 
keep in mind that this is a folk style and as such only really works when you play the song as YOU think it should sound, 
not how it's written down! 


Important: 


A lot of the nitty gritty details of the stroke change from person to person. Our bodies all work in unique ways. I've got a 
buddy who adds this freaky little wrist flip after each downstroke. He can play very well so | figure there's no real point 
in asking him about it. It works for him, what | do works for me. 


You can use the index fingernail, and a lot of folks find it easier in the beginning (shoot I've been playing long enough 
that | can get pretty much the same sound with my pinky) but from what I've seen you can get a cleaner, and in some 
cases faster, attack with your middle fingernail. 


Another thing to keep in mind is that for the basic explanation of the frailing stroke | told you to keep your index finger 
straight out. | do this for the simple reason that it helps to keep that finger out of the way when you are just starting out. 
Once you get used to the motion your index finger will curl or straighten on its own (it really will) so don't fret about it. 


There's also been a lot of debate about bending/not bending the thumb. The stroke described here works- the tip of the 
thumb playing the fifth technique works for others. Your best bet is to pick one now and stick to it. 99% of the problems 
most folks have with old time banjo are changing techniques and tunings over and over again. 


Pick one, do it until the action becomes almost unconscious and worry about the unimportant stuff when you can play 
the banjo. 


Chords 


Let's get a couple of chords down so we can get you playing a couple of tunes. 


Creating a chord diagram is kind of tricky in plain text- so | just set up a tab for the first five frets on your banjo neck. 
The numbers on the staff show you where to put your fingers to make the chord, and the recommended finger to use. 


You already know one chord- open G- so there is no need for a G chord diagram. 


C chord: 


When you are making your chords keep in mind that you don't have to press too hard. 
A lighter touch will also help you in the speed department down the road. 


For hand position, draw an imaginary line down the back of your banjo neck and keep the ball of your thumb right about 
there. You'll want to get a nice arch to your fingers so that you don't hit two strings at the same time. 


If your hand hurts stop. Walk away for an hour and come back. 
There's a lot more to chording- but this isn't the time or place to cover that. 


Work with your chords. Try to get them sounding nice and clean. 


Playing A Tune 


Now, let's play a tune. 


Boil Them Cabbage Down is a neat old tune you can play using your C, F and open G chords. The song follows your basic 
strum all the way through. It's a LOT easier to get if you sing while you play. 


Let's take a look at the TAB file: 


Boil Them cabbage Down 


c F c G 
D---2-2---2-2---|-3-3---3-3---|-2-2---2-2---|-0-0---0-Ə--- | 
B----- fii seed poe E lssi eee eee 1---|---0----- Q---| 
G----- Grades G24-|eedescex pad (eet ees ð---|---0----- ð--- | 
Disse 5 eee > ee eee ee Jate ee ee 2---|---0----- ð--- | 
Gatrcrss ð----- ð-|----- 0da ð-|----- ð----- ð-|-----ð-----Ø- | 
c F c G c 
D---2-2---2-2---|-3-3---3-3---|-2-2---0-0---|---2----- 2---|-]| 
Batesi I-sa- Usa) A EEEE EEE pte ESE, EN E T densa OE EEA E 
G----- Grease ð---|---2----- 2---|---0----- ð---|---0----- o---|-| 
D-na anaes DessSeeSeeL4- pase 42t ð---|---2----- 2---|-]| 
Gadad ð----- ð-|----- ð----- ð-|----- ð----- ð-|-----ð-----Ø-|-| 


The TAB is telling you to: 


e Play two bump dit-ty strums starting on the first string holding a C Chord. 

e Play two bump dit-ty strums starting on the first string holding an F Chord. 

e Play two bump dit-ty strums starting on the first string holding a C Chord. 

e Play two bump dit-ty strums starting on the first string holding a G Chord. 

e Play two bump dit-ty strums starting on the first string holding a C Chord. 

e Play two bump dit-ty strums starting on the first string holding an F Chord. 

e Play one bump dit-ty strum starting on the first string holding a C Chord. 

e Play one bump dit-ty strum starting on the first string holding a G Chord. 

e Play two bump dit-ty strums starting on the second string holding a C Chord. 


That's not too hard to do. Getting the rhythm smooth might be tricky at first but there isn't all that much going on with 
this song. The tricky part comes when you start to sing along. 


Playing and singing is a great thing to do because it makes even the most simple banjo tune sound pretty impressive. It 
can fell a little awkward at first- but that has more to do with being embarrassed about singing in public than anything 
going on with the banjo. My advice here is to just ask yourself something like, if | can't stand having people look at me, 
why the hell am | playing the banjo? and then throw back your head and sing your heart out. 


In order to play and sing Boil Them Cabbage Down you will want to break the lyrics up to fit the measures of the tune. 
That's pretty hard to lay out in HTML without flooding the code with non-breaking-space symbols so we're going to do 
this without using TAB . 


| can hear you asking yourself, Without the TAB? Surely, you must be joking. 
No I'm not, and don't call me Shirley. 
Let's take a look at the lyrics for Boil Them Cabbage Down. 


Went up on a mountain to give my horn a blow 
Thought I hear my true love say, "Yonder comes my beau!" 


Now let's break up the lyrics into measures. 


Went up on a | mountain | to give my horn a | blow 
Thought I heard my | true love say | yonder - comes my | beau! 


So as you are playing your two bump dit-ty strums for the first measure you sing, Went up on a and sing, mountain as 
you are going into the F chord. 


Take another look at the tab and see if you can work out the rest of the tune on your own. 


Boil Them cabbage Down 


c F c G 
D---2-2---2-2---|-3-3---3-3---|-2-2---2-2---|-0-0---0-Ø0--- | 
B----- THin E eee E s PETEN ees En 1---|---0----- o---| 
G----- Q----- 0---|---2----- 2---|---0----- 0---|---0----- o---| 
D----- Does pee pens ees 3---|---2----- 2---|---0----- o---| 
G------- 0----- ð-|----- Q----- Q-|----- Q----- Q-|-----0-----0-| 
c F c G c 
D---2-2---2-2---|-3-3---3-3---|-2-2---0-0---|---2----- 2---]|-| 
B----- Jaras- see EE eee 1---|---1-----0---|-1-1---1-1---|-| 
G----- Qe sexs 0---|---2----- 2---|---0----- Q---|---0----- Q---|-| 
D----- Jaini 2---|---3----- ce E ee 0---|---2----- 2---]|-| 
| | 


Lyrics: 


Went up on the mountain 

Just to give my horn a blow. 
Thought I heard my true love say, 
Yonder comes my beau. 


CHORUS : 

Boil them cabbage down, down. 
Turn them hoecakes down, down. 
The only song that I can sing 
Is boil them cabbage down. 


Possum in a 'simmon tree, 
Raccoon on the ground. 

Raccoon says, you son-of-a-gun, 
Throw some ‘simmons down. 


Someone stole my old coon dog, 

Wish they'd bring him back. 

He chased the big hogs through the fence 
And the little ones through the crack. 


Met a possum in the road, 

Blind as he could be. 

Jumped the fence and whipped my dog 
And bristled up at me. 


Butterfly he has wings of gold, 
Firefly wings of flame. 

Bedbug got no wings at all 

but he gets there just the same. 


After you have spent some time with Boil Them Cabbage Down you can give Cripple Creek a shot. 


CRIPPLE CREEK 


G C G G D7 G 
D----5-5---5-0-|---2--0-0---|---0-------|-------0---| 
B------ Q@------- |-1------ Q@---|-@-@------- |------- Q---| 
G------ ð------- |sen Q---|---@---2-0-|----- Q-0---| 
D------ ð------- EEE ð---|---0------- |-0-2---0---| 
G-------- Q----- EESE ð- |----- ð----- E o- | 

G C G G D7 G 
D----5-5---5-0-|---2--0-0---|---0-------|-------0---|-| 
B------ Q@------- |-1------ Q@---|-@-@------- |------- Q---|-| 
G------0-------|--------0---|---0---2-0-|-----0-0---|-| 
D------ Q@------- |-------- Q@---|---@------- |-@-2---@---|-| 
Getai 0----- |ateasteate ð- |----- Gaze [atresia o-| -| 
(chorus) 

G D G 
eee eee pa Q---@-@---|--- EENE Q---| 


D------ ð-------|--- ð----- ð---|--- ð-------|-0- 2---0--- | 
G-------- ð-----|----- ð----- ð-|----- ð-----|--------- ð- | 

G D G 
Drsetee Bisera] sus ð---0-0---|--- E RE ð---- |- 


Lyrics 


I've got a gal at the head of the creek 
Going to see her about the middle of the week 


chorus going up cripple creek going in a run 
Going up cripple creek to have some fun 


Girls on cripple creek about half grown 
Jump on a boy like a dog on a bone 


That's enough to keep you busy for a little while. 


Be patient. Don't rush things. Give yourself time to get used to the basic skills and don't every be afraid to give your own 
ideas a shot. It's your banjo and it's your music 


Patrick Costello 


9/17/03 


Easy Bluegrass Banjo 


In spite of whatever you may have been told to the contrary, bluegrass banjo isn't all that difficult. Like any folk 
instrumental style, making music at home or jumping into jam session really only requires an understanding of a handful 
of techniques and concepts that you can learn in an afternoon. 


We're not going to look at playing lead breaks or fancy licks here. That stuff is a lot of fun, but in order for them to work 
you really have to be grounded in the basics. One of the reasons people give up on the banjo is they try to jump into the 
advanced material right away. 


Look at it this way: Earl Scruggs didn't play Foggy Mountain Breakdown the first time he picked up his banjo. It took him 
years to get his skills to that point. It's going to be the same way for you. 


Besides, what I'm going to share with you is a lot cooler than being able to play one song, we're going to walk away from 
this workshop able to play and sing thousands of songs. 


Stop shaking your head. I'm not kidding here. In fact, rather than just telling you what we're going to be doing it would 
be much more interesting to just do it. 


Come on, grab that banjo and let's start making music. 
The first step is getting in tune. 


When you are tuning your banjo you should know how the strings are numbered. The short string is the fifth string. 
When you are holding your banjo the fifth string will be on top and the first sting will be closest to the floor. 


Your banjo is tuned to an open G chord. 


e The fifth string is tuned to G. 

e The fourth string is tuned to D. 
e The third string is tuned to G. 

e The second string is tuned to B. 
e The first string is tuned to D. 


Be sure to have the string ringing when you crank on your tuning pegs. 
This helps you avoid tightening the string past its breaking point. 


To tune your banjo without a tuner just follow these steps: 


e Assume that your first string is at least close to being in tune. 

e Play your second string at the third fret. Tune it up or down so that it matches the sound of the first string 
played open. 

e Play your third string at the fourth fret. Tune it up or down so that it matches the sound of the second string 
played open. 

e Play your fourth string at the fifth fret. Tune it up or down so that it matches the sound of the third string played 
open. 

e The fifth string played open should sound the same as the first string played at the fifth fret. 


Sit down with your banjo in a straight-backed chair that doesn't have any arms. | know, the sofa or the recliner is much 
more comfortable but for now go along with me on this. Posture is something you want to get right from the start 


because bad posture can make the right and left hand techniques we are going to be working on harder than they need 
to be. 


Sit up straight. 


| know, it's our natural inclination to slouch- it's more comfortable and it looks cooler- but until you can do this in your 
sleep you want to add a dash of ritual and discipline into your practice time. 


So like | said, sit up straight. 


Hold your banjo in your lap with the pot (or resonator) is flat against your belly. Not off to the side, not on your knee. I'd 
also suggest using a strap while you do this so your hands are not supporting the banjo. 


Bring your banjo neck up so that the fifth peg is up by your ear. If you were facing a clock you'd want the neck up by 10 
or 11. 


Now let's talk about your picking hand for a second. First off, | really wouldn't suggest wearing picks right away. The last 
thing you need is volume right now and once you get a feel for the rhythm of the picking pattern it won't be a big deal to 
put on picks later on down the road - and trust me, it'll be a big advantage down the road to be able to work with and 
without picks because, in spite of what some folks may say, you are not always going to want to be loud. 


Now with your forearm of your picking had resting lightly on the armrest - or, if you are like me and just hate armrests 
you can rest your forearm right on the edge of the tension hoop. | like working without an armrest because I can use the 
meat of my forearm on the banjo head to change the tone of the instrument while I'm playing. You can do this to get a 
softer sound or, if you mess around with it a bit, you can get a sort of wah-wah or rotating speaker effect .. .where was 
1? Oh yeah, with your arm resting lightly on the rim or the armrest drop your hand down so that your thumb is on the 
fifth string, your index and middle fingers are on the first and second string and either your ring or little finger (or both) 
is/are resting on the head to steady your hand. 


Notice | left the right, little or both option up to you - and also notice that | said to "support" your hand. You don't have 
to apply any pressure on your banjo head. Just keep things light and kind of loose. 


Got that? Cool, we're almost ready to boogie, but first we have to talk a little bit about rhythm. 


Rather than talk about rhythm, let's actually experience it together. What | want you to do is to tap your foot on the 
floor four times. 


No, we're not doing an impression of an old Roy Rogers and Trigger routine. There is a method to my madness here so 
just trust me and tap your foot four times. 


Tap ...tap ...tap .. .tap. 


That was easy enough, right? Now we're going to do the same thing but count out loud each time we tap. Count, "one" 
as your foot hits the floor for the first time. Bring your foot back up and then tap again and count," two". Keep that 
going until you get to four. 


One two three four 
Tap tap tap tap 


Now keep repeating that a few times. 
Count on each tap and after four go back to "one". Try to keep the space between each tap the same. 


What you are doing here is playing a quarter note rhythm in 4/4 time. 
No, really. I'm not making this up, that's really what you are doing here.\ 


In music everything from the notes you play to the rests where you don't play anything has a time value attached to it. 
That time value is defined as rhythm. Without rhythm the notes would have no context and everything would just come 
out like noise. 


We break music up into measures with a specific number of beats. A beat is the term we use to describe the pulse of the 
music. The number of beats in a measure is dictated by the time signature. 


The time signature tells us how many beats are played in a measure or group of measures. A time signature like 4/4 
indicates that we will play four beats to a measure (4/) and that each beat will have the value of a quarter note (/4). If 
the time signature was 3/4 it would indicate three beats to a measure (3/) and that each beat will have the value of a 
quarter note (/4). 


6/8 indicates that each measure will have six beats (6/) and that each beat will have the value of an eighth note (/8). 


e A whole note is a note that is counted for the whole value of the measure. 
e Ahalf note has one half the time value of a whole note. 

e A quarter note has one half the time value of a half note. 

e An eighth note has one half the time value of a quarter note. 


When you were tapping your foot and counting to four each tap was being given the value of a quarter note. 
Nothing to it, right? 


Now what | want you to do is repeat the tap & count exercise, but this time | want you to say "and" as your foot comes 
up after each tap. Count, "one" as your foot hits the floor for the first time. Bring your foot back up and say, "and". Tap 
again and count," two". Bring your foot back up and say, "and". Keep that going all the way to four. 


One and two and three and four and 
Tap tap tap tap 


Now keep repeating that a few times. Count on each tap and after four go back to "one". 
Try to keep the space between each tap the same. 


What you have just done is tap out an eighth note rhythm in 4/4 time. 


Compare the two different counts. In the first example we were counting four beats and in the second example we were 
counting eight beats. By adding the "and" between each tap we were changing the count to cut the quarter notes in 
half. 


Spend a little bit of time tapping and counting the eighth note rhythm: 


One and two and three and four and 
Tap tap tap tap 


In bluegrass banjo the basic picking pattern is made up of eighth notes. That, "one and two and three and four and" 
count is going to be the core of almost everything you do down the road. | don't mean to imply that you will only be 


playing eighth notes. As you gain skill you will be able to alter this rhythm using any convincible note value to phrase out 
melody lines, but for right now you'll be sticking to an eighth note roll. 


What's a roll? A roll is just banjo slang for a repeating pattern of notes. The "sound" of bluegrass banjo is really created 
by playing a string of eighth notes - and as you get better you'll find all kinds of ways to play that string of eighth notes. 
Starting out with a repeating roll just makes things easier when you are starting out. 


Rather than talk about it, let's play a roll. 


Go back to where we were before we started talking about rhythm. You should be sitting with your arm resting lightly 
on the rim or the armrest drop your hand down so that your thumb is on the fifth string, your index and middle fingers 
are on the first and second string and either your ring or little finger (or both) is/are resting on the head to steady your 
hand. 


The way we are going to be picking is really simple. Your thumb is going to pick 'down' towards the floor and your index 
& middle fingers will be picking 'up' towards your chin. 


Relax; this is going to be easy. 


e Pick the third string with your thumb. Count "one". 

e Pick the second string with your index finger. Count "and". 
e Pick the fifth string with your thumb. Count "two" 

e Pick the first string with your index finger. Count "and" 


"One and two and". We've just played half of a measure. I told you this was easy. 
Run through that a few times and then add in the second half of the measure. 


e Pick the fourth string with your thumb. Count "three". 

e Pick the second string with your index finger. Count "and". 
e Pick the fifth string with your thumb. Count "four" 

e Pick the first string with your index finger. Count "and" 


"One and two and three and four and" 
That's a full measure. 
Let's play this all together: 


e Pick the third string with your thumb. Count "one". 

e Pick the second string with your index finger. Count "and". 
e Pick the fifth string with your thumb. Count "two" 

e Pick the first string with your index finger. Count "and" 

e Pick the fourth string with your thumb. Count "three". 

e Pick the second string with your index finger. Count "and". 
e Pick the fifth string with your thumb. Count "four" 

e Pick the first string with your index finger. Count "and" 


Play through this a few times at a nice easy pace. Be sure to count out loud and tap your foot while you pick so you can 
keep the rhythm smooth. 


Mess around with that for a while and, when you're ready, we'll look at this roll in tablature.\ 
What's tablature? 


Tablature, "TAB" for short, is a teaching tool. If you look at the snippet of tab below you'll see the five strings of your 
banjo with the D or "first-string" on top and fifth or the short string on the bottom. 


Numbers on a tab line tell you what string to hit and on which fret to- you guessed it- fret the string. "0" tells you to play 
a string open and "1" would mean to play a string at the first fret. 


Sometimes below a tab you will see symbols to tell you which finger you should use to pick a string. 


T=thumb 
| = index 
M = middle 


That roll we just played would look like this in TAB: 


By the way, this is the only TAB I'm going to use for this workshop. 


This isn't the only roll. There are thousands of different rolls you can come up with. | just happen to like this one for a 
basic picking pattern. 


Why do | like this roll? 


Well, when you are playing in 4/4 time the emphasis is usually n the first and third beat. If you look at this roll you will 
notice that your thumb is alternating between the third and fourth string on the first and third beats. That makes it 
easier to keep a steady rhythm and put your emphasis in the right place without worrying too much about it. 


The other cool thing going on is that alternating between the third and fourth strings gives a nifty alternating bass effect. 
When we start changing chords and singing in a little while that alternating bass effect is going to give the picking 
pattern a feeling of motion that sounds pretty cool. 


Play this roll for a little while. Don't stare at your picking hand and don't get all tense and nervous about hitting the right 
string. Looking at your picking hand isn't going to help your accuracy - in fact it'll only throw off your rhythm because 
there will be a pause in your timing as your eyes send a signal to your brain to signal your fingers that your are on the 
right string. Being tense about screwing up and hitting the wrong string will only ensure that you do just that: screw up 
and hit a wrong string. 


Relax. This is supposed to be fun. You're playing the banjo, an instrument somewhere on the wonderful scale between 
puppies in a basket next to a sleeping baby on Easter Morning and eating a chunky peanut butter sandwich on a spring 
day under a maple tree. Don't ruin the joy of making music by worrying and beating yourself up. If you hit a wrong string 


keep going. If your rhythm gets funky stop for a beat and start again on the next beat. The only things that really matters 
is that your rhythm is consistent and you are enjoying yourself. 


Keep playing that roll for a while. Give yourself some time to get used to how this all feels. If you're wearing picks try the 
roll without them. If your not wearing picks try it with them on. 


As you are playing this roll over and over again mess around with where your hand is positioned between the bridge and 
the neck of your banjo. 


When we started | left the "Where" of the hand position up to you. My reason for this is simply because there really is no 
"wrong" place for your picking hand. 


Let's draw up a really simple diagram and say that the first "|" represents where the pot meets the fretboard, the "---- 
represents the strings and the last "|" represents the bridge: 


Got that? 

Now position your hand so that your supporting finger/fingers are close to the bridge and play your roll. 
Eees x-| 

You'll notice that the roll sounds kind of crisp. 

Now position your hand closer to the neck and play the roll again. 


|X | 


All of a sudden the sound isn't quite so bright. It's still loud, but it's not as crisp as it is closer to the bridge. 


As you play your roll over and over again (after all, repetition is part of practice) move your hand between the bridge 
and the neck until you find a spot that sounds good and feels good to you. 


Play the roll for a while longer and then we'll start working on chords. 
Don't panic. The chords we're going to use here are really easy. 


Your first step to making a chord is to position your fretting hand so that the pad of your thumb is on the centerline of 
the back of your banjo neck. Your thumb should be running straight across the back of your banjo neck not running 
parallel with it. Keep your arm relaxed. If your elbow is sticking out at a funny angle or if your wrist feels uncomfortable 
adjust your position until things feel right. 


Lay your index finger across the fifth fret so that you are hitting all four strings. 
Strum across all four strings with your picking hand. You want teach string to ring clearly. 
Have you got it? 


Congratulations. You've just made a C chord! 


Now | want you to spend a little bit of time playing your roll out of the open G chord and then playing the roll while 
holding the C chord at the fifth fret. Your goal here should be to switch back and forth between a measure open G anda 
measure of barre-C without breaking the rhythm. It'll feel awkward at first, but if you stick to it it'll smooth out. 


Now | want to your make another chord. This will be exactly like the C chord at the fifth fret, but this time you will be 
laying your finger across the seventh fret to make a D chord. 


Now you know three chords. 


Just like we did with the barre-C chord, spend some times rolling between G, C and D. Once you can play a measure of 
each chord consecutively without stopping the picking pattern it's time to learn your first song. 


In the diagram below | have broken the old song "Skip To My Lou" into measures with a number for the chord you need 
to play over the lyrics and the count for each measure under the lyrics. 


In the first line you play two open G rolls and sing, "Lost my partner, what'll | do?" 
In the second line you barre across the seventh fret to make a D chord and sing, "Lost my partner, what'll | do?" 
In the third line you play two open G rolls and sing, "Lost my partner, what'll | do?" 


In the fourth and final line you play one measure barring across the seventh fret to make a D chord and sing, "skip to my 
lou my" followed by one measure of open G as your sing, "darling" 


Go ahead and give it a shot. Don't be bashful about singing. Keep the rhythm smooth and be sure to tap your foot. 
Let ‘er rip! 


7) 
Lost my partner 
1&8&28&38&48& 


what'll I do? 

1&8&28&38&48 
7 
Lost my partner 
1&8&28&38&48& 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| what'll I do? 
| 

ð | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1&2&3&4& 


what'll I do? 
1&828&38&48 


Lost my partner 
1&8&28&38&48& 


7 7) 
Skip to my lou my | dar- ling 
1&828&38&48& 1&828&38&48& 


Hey! You just played a song! 
Play through that a few times and then we'll talk about why these barre chords work. 


When you made a barre chord on the fifth fret you were making a C chord and at the seventh fret you were making a D 
chord. The way this works is actually pretty simple. 


In Western music (and when I say "Western" | don't mean cowboy music. It refers to Western civilization there are 
twelve different notes. The twelve notes are named after the letters A through G with a note or half-step between each 
pair of letters except between B and Cand E and F: 


A|BC|D|EF|G| 


Your half step is either a sharp (#) or a flat (b.) 
The half step between A and B can be called either A# or Bb. 


A# means that the A note is raised one half step higher. Bb is the B note lowered one half step. A# and Bb are the same 
note and the other half steps follow the same pattern. 


So with all twelve notes laid out you have the chromatic scale: 


A A#/Bb B C C#/Db D D#/Eb E F F#/Gb G G#/Ab 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 89 10 11 12 


Once you understand the idea of half steps you can just write out your chromatic scale like this to save space and make 
it a tad clearer. 


The " | " symbol will be used to represent a half step. 


A|BC|D|EF|G| 


The frets on your banjo are laid out on half steps. When we tune a guitar to open G the barre chords wind up following 
the steps of a chromatic scale. 


With your banjo tuned to open G a barre chord at the first fret has to be G#/Ab and a barre chord at the second fret has 
to be A. If you look at how this is laid out your barre chord at the fifth fret is C and at the seventh fret you get D. Since 
everything repeats itself after twelve frets you can get another G chord by barring across the twelfth fret. 


Now rather than just using fret numbers, let's see what "Skip To My Lou" looks like with the chord names written in: 


G 

Lost my partner 

1&8&28&38&48& 
D 

Lost my partner 
1&8&28&38&48& 
G 

Lost my partner 
1&828&38&48& 
D 
Skip to my lou my 
1&828&38&48& 


what'll I do? 
1&828&38&48 


what'll I do? 
1&828&38&48 


what'll I do? 
1&28&3848& 
G 

dar- ling 
1&28&3848& 


It's amazing how many chords you can make with one finger, but there are a lot of other ways to make chords. I'm going 
to go over a couple more songs with you using one-finger chords, but when you feel confident with that go ahead on 
your own and start looking for more chord forms on the Internet. 


Okay, we know a two-chord song and that's cool - but now let's up the ante to three chords. | know, | know. You've got 
this wired now. No sweat, right? 


In the next song, "Boil Them Cabbage Down" we are going to be playing barre chords just like we did with "Skip To My 
Lou", but now we are adding a C chord into the mix and there is one other little twist in the seventh measure. 


In the seventh measure we are playing half a measure of G and half a measure of D. In order to do that we have to 
change the chord after "two and". 


And easy way to remember when to change the chord is to make the change when your thumb plays the fourth string. 
I'll mark the change using the tab example of the roll: 


G D 
— eee ee Q@-----------@-- 
---*--@----------- Q@-------- 
LeitQvswseestcss eis Sate eed 
eee Sore as aoe (2 ose Sse 
= eee reek 2 eens 5 eee 
1 & 2 & 3 &€& 4 & 
T I T M T I T M 
Ready? Let's go! 
G C 
Went up on the | mountain just to 


1&2 &3&4& | 1&2&3&4& 


G D 
give my horna | blow. I 
1&2 &3&4&R& | 18&28&3&4& 


G C 

Thought I heard my | true love say, 
1&828&3848& |}1&2&38&48& 
G D G 

Yonder comes my | beau. 


1&82&38&48& |18&28&38&48 


CHORUS : 

Boil them cabbage down, down. 
Turn them hoecakes down, down. 
The only song that I can sing 
Is boil them cabbage down. 


Possum in a 'simmon tree, 
Raccoon on the ground. 

Raccoon says, you son-of-a-gun, 
Throw some ‘simmons down. 


Someone stole my old coon dog, 

Wish they'd bring him back. 

He chased the big hogs through the fence 
And the little ones through the crack. 


Met a possum in the road, 

Blind as he could be. 

Jumped the fence and whipped my dog 
And bristled up at me. 


Butterfly he has wings of gold, 
Firefly wings of flame. 

Bedbug got no wings at all 

but he gets there just the same. 


Now take a look through the songs written out below and find one or two that you like. Sing the lyrics and try to work 


out where the chord changes fit into the roll. Sometimes the chord changes will be played halfway through a measure so 


remember how we worked around that in "Boil Them Cabbage Down". 


| know, | know. It seems kind of early to be setting you off on your own, but look at what you know at this point: You 


know a little bit about rhythm, you can play a roll, you can play a few chords, you can sing two songs and you even know 


a bit about the layout of the fretboard. 


If that's all you ever learn you can still spend the rest of your life finding songs to sing and people to sing them with. Go 


do it. If you decide to learn some other rolls and licks that's great, but right now you can sit own with a guitar player and 


sing out on the front porch. For some folks that's enough. It's not up to me to tell you what to do next. Learn more 


chords, explore rhythms, go jam, mess around with ideas for playing melody from books or other free workshops on the 


web... 
Just follow your heart. 


All the best, Patrick Costello 
Winter,2004 


"Mamma Don't 'low" 


G 
Mamma don't ‘low no 
G 
Banjo playin’ round here 
G 
Mamma don't ‘low no 
D 
banjo playin' round here 
G 
Well, I don't care what 
G 
mamma don't ‘low 
C 
Gonna play banjo anyhow 
G 
Mamma don't 'low no 
D G 


banjo playin' round here 
Mamma don't low no cussin' and swearin' 'round here etc. 
Mamma don't low no guitar playin' round here etc. 
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"Riley The Furniture Man" 


G 
When I was a poor boy, oh so sad 
C 
That Riley from Virginia took 
G 
Everything I had 
Chorus: 
G 
Riley's been here 
D G 


got my furniture and gone! 


Now it makes no difference to a rich man with all his fancy clothes 
if you don't pay Mr. Riley you got no place to go. 


Riley come to my house and these are the words he said 
throw that cracker driver out and load that poster bed. 


Now Riley he's a rich man off poor folks like me 
every Sunday morning Riley gives to charity. 


"Roll In My Sweet Baby's Arms" 


re gonna work on the railroad 
Ain't gonna work on the po 
S 'round this shack till the 
mi train comes back 

G D G 


And I'll roll in my sweet baby's arms. 


Chorus: Roll in my sweet baby's arms 

Roll in my sweet baby's arms 

I'll lay 'round this shack till the mail train comes back 
And I'll roll in my sweet baby's arms. 
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"Rosewood Casket" 


G C D G 
There's a little rosewood casket 
G C D G 
Sitting on a marble stand 
C G 

And a packet of love letters 

D G 
written in my true love's hand 


Come and read them to me, sister 
come and sit beside my bed 

lay your head upon my pillow 

for tomorrow I'll be dead 


When I'm dead and in my coffin 

and my shroud's around me bound 
and my narrow grave is ready 

in some lonesome churchyard ground 


"Railroad Bill" 


G 

Railroad Bill, Railroad Bill 

B C 

he never worked and he never will 


G D G 
and it's ride old Railroad Bill 


Railroad Bill was a mighty mean man 
he shot the midnight lantern out the breakman's hand 
and it's ride old Railroad Bill 


I've got a 38 special on a 45 frame 
how can I miss when I've got dead aim? 
and it's ride old Railroad Bill 


Going up a mountain going out west 
38 special sticking out my vest 
and it's ride old Railroad Bill 


(*note: to play a B chord just barre across the fourth fret) 


"Jessie James" 


G C G 
Jessie James was a lad who killed many a man 
D 
He robbed the Glendale train 
G C G 
And with his brother Frank he robbed the Chicago bank 
D G 
He'd a heart and a hand and a brain 


Chorus: 
C G 
Jessie had a wife to mourn for his life 
D 
Three Children they were brave 
G C G 


But that dirty little coward who shot Mr. Howard 


D G 
Has laid poor Jessie in his grave 


It was Robert Ford, that dirty little coward 
I wonder how he does feel 

For he ate of Jessie's bread 

and slept in Jessie's bed 

And he laid poor Jessie in his grave 


"The Wreck Of The Old 97" 


G C 

Well they gave him his orders in Monroe Virginia 
G D 

Saying, “Steve you are way behind time 

G C 

This is not 38 but it's Old 97 

G D G 


You've got to put her into Danville on time!" 


Well he turned and he said to his black & greasy fireman 
"Just shovel on a little more coal," 

and when we cross that White Oak Mountain 

you can watch Old 97 roll!" 


It's a mighty rough road between Lynchburg and Danville 
On a line with a three-mile grade 

It was on this grade that he lost his air breaks 

You can see what a jump that he made. 


He was coming down that grade making ninety miles an hour 
When his whistle turned into a scream. 

He was found in the wreck with his hand on the throttle 
He was scaled to death by the steam. 


Method to My Madness 


Tim in Korea writes: 


Howdy folks. First of all thank you for the good work you are doing. | have viewed the 4 guitar workshops and am 
finding them very helpful. | have a few questions and comments. I've had a guitar for about 12 years though 
never properly learned to play. I'm one of those guys that you described in the video who can fret some chords 
but basically is just pounding on the guitar without a good sense of rhythm. Before | saw your videos basically my 
right hand was ignorant. So I've decided to educate my right hand. I'm starting to get the hang of the bass strum 
and i'm just catching on to the Carter strum. However, | can only do these consistently when playing in the key of 
G probably because those chords are more comfortable for me. So, my first question: 


Is it ok to work on right hand technique with G, C, and D only and then move on to less comfortable chords after | 
feel comfortable with the basic strumming techniques? Or are there some specific reasons why your instruction 
starts withn chords in key of C? (For example you want to torture us by getting us to struggle with the F chord 
and the C chord with the ring finger fretting 2 strings. hehe) 


Next question: | have a hard time fretting the C chord the way you do with the ring finger fretting 2 strings. | 
realize that you are doing this so you can get the bass G in the chord and free up your pinky to fret some melody 
lines. How limited will my development be if | use 4 fingers to fret the C chord? I'm finding that retraining muscle 
memory is quite difficult. Finally: In your first four videos, you do not use a flat pick. Is that going to be something 
we add later on (i.e. is this part of the design of the learning style to start with fingers then progress to 
sometimes using a pick or is the style that you're teaching strictly finger picking)? If so, will we be using the same 
strumming style except using the pick instead of the thumb? 


[OK those were the 3 questions that came to mind when | viewed the videos. If you use these in your blog feel 
free to edit for brevity.] 


And finally a suggestion. | think it would be great if there was a discussion forum on your website. Probably a lot 
of us are at similar stages in our development and we would all benefit from a discussion forum specifically for 
students who are learning from your books and videos. We could encourage and advise each other by watching 
each other play on YouTube etc... 


Thanks again for being a good teacher. 
| do have reasons for starting out with that particular C chord in the video. 


In the first group of videos we were using these two partial scales: 


Those two scale bits give us enough to play a little bit of melody and a bass run and the way | make a C chord gives us 
the ability to use those partial scales while holding onto a C chord. 


Over the next four videos we are going to expand on that and take it across all six strings - and once again we will still be 
holding a C chord. 


Tabbed out as a string of notes that doesn't look like much, but played out of a C chord form what you end up with is 
pretty interesting because you can start mixing melody, bass and rhythm together in all sorts of crazy ways - and the 
pattern stays the same as you run through the rest of the chords in the key of C. 


The only tricky bit is that in order to utilize that palette of notes we have to keep the little finger free. That's why I'm 
using a three-finger C chord. 


This concept of mixing chord forms and scale patterns will work out of any chord position, but C is the easiest position 
for this kind of thing. In other keys we run into crazier reaches and the expanded scale patterns don't always go across 
all six strings. 


So it's not just torture. There really is a sort of method to my madness. 


That said, it's folk guitar. You are not only under no obligation to follow this or any other instruction. A honking huge 
part of the learning process involves you taking the initiative to change things to suit yourself. My end goal isn't to get 
your playing in any certain way. | just want you to play. If the C chord | use drives you batty then go ahead and try 
something else. 


The stuff we have already covered will work fine in G and any other key. 
Try it. 


Never, ever, be afraid to try. There is an old saying here in Crsifield that | dearly love. It goes, "Nothing beats a failure but 
atry." 


If it's just the fretting that is driving you crazy, one thing you could do to get used to fretting multiple strings with one 
finger is to mess around with the G, C and D pattern you are already familiar with. 


All of this also ties into your question about flatpicking. The thumb-brush rhythm we are working with in the videos is 
the Carter strum. It's also the early stages of Travis picking, Ragtime guitar, various blues genres and a whole bunch of 
other stuff. Try fitting the basic pattern from the video with a flatpick. Try it with fingerpicks. Try it on a banjo. Try it on 
an electric guitar. 


We are not working with a concrete style as much as we are exploring a concept. My long-term goal is to get you to the 
point where you take the concept and run off in your own direction. 


That's one of the reasons we don't have a forum. If we created an online community for the people who are using our 
material there is the chance that the community would become so comfortable that nobody would bother progressing 
enough to leave it. 


-Patrick 
1/4/07 


Why | Play The Banjo 


We've talked about a lot of technical music stuff in this book, but to wrap things up | think we need to kick back for a 
moment while | tell you a story. 


Hey, it wouldn't be a book by Patrick Costello without at least one story now would it? 


| was just a teenager when | had my first epileptic seizure. | don't remember the seizure itself. All | know is that | was 
eating French toast watching television one moment and the next thing | knew | was being rolled through a CAT scan. To 
say it was a terrifying experience would be understating it more than a little a bit. 


It was almost a full day before anybody got around to telling me what was going on. | was sitting in a hospital bed 
hooked up to an IV when this doctor strolled in and informed me that I was an epileptic. I'll never forget the 
disinterested way he said it. He could have just as easily been informing me that | had a soup stain on my tie. 


He hung around long enough to knock off a list of things | was never going to be able to do. He also informed me that | 
was going to be on medication for the rest of my life. He was wrong on all counts. Then he wandered off before | could 
ask a single question. 


| thought that there was somebody in the next bed, but the blinds were closed so | couldn't see him. In fact, | didn't even 
know for sure if anybody was over there until the doctor was leaving and | heard this guy on the other side of the curtain 
cursing. | was too confused to pay much attention. 


| just sat there by myself for a while until my folks came in to see me. We didn't talk about what was going on that much 
because we really didn't know for sure what was happening. Dear Old Dad brought my banjo and stuck it in the corner 
but | wasn't in the mood to play. 


Later that day one of the priests from our parish came in to see me. He was just as distant and as preoccupied as the 
doctor had been. Somewhere in the middle of his spiel he blurted out that God was punishing me. 


He never said what he thought | was being punished for because he never got the chance. The curtain around the next 
bed flew open and there was this really big guy cursing and screaming at the priest to get out. 


| thought | was flipping out again. Between the shock over what the priest had said and the sight of that very angry, very 
big dude thrashing around all | could really do was just sit there and watch the show unfold. 


The thing I'll never forget about the big guy was his tattoos. Back in the early eighties you didn't see too many people in 
my hometown with that much ink on their skin. His arms were covered with spider webs, flames and dancing skeletons 
in so many colors that my eyes had a hard time taking them all in. He was the living image of an outlaw biker from a 
B-movie. 


So there | was with this goofy priest on one side and the illustrated man on the other side when | finally realized what 
the big guy was so upset about. 


He yelled at the priest about my visit from the doctor and that | was just a kid and the last thing | needed to hear was 
any kind of guilt trip. He said a bunch of other stuff that really can't be printed here, but he basically gave the good 
father the choice of leaving or getting his fanny kicked up between his shoulder blades. The priest did the smart thing 
and left. 


After the big guy calmed down he said a few things about how much my current situation sucked but that it wasn't my 
fault. Then he tossed me a pack of cigarettes and a couple of dirty magazines and went back to sleep. 


| was still in a blue funk the next morning and through most of the day. The biker dude got sick of watching me sit there 
and mope so he tried to give me a pep talk, but | wasn't buying it. | was pretty much convinced that my life was over. 


Finally he told me to get out of bed and go do something. | asked him what exactly he had in mind (I'm editing the 
language here pretty heavily, folks) and he pointed to my banjo case and suggested that | go play a few songs. 


Then he said something I'll never forget. "Maybe that's why your old man brought it here. Maybe he's trying to tell you 
something." 


So | put on my robe and walked out into the hall carrying my banjo and dragging an IV stand. 


| wound up spending the day going from room to room playing the handful of songs | knew. At first | felt like an idiot 
walking up to strangers in a hospital trying to play the banjo with a tube sticking out of my arm, but after the first couple 
of visits something started to happen. 


People were welcoming me with open arms. It was like, "Hey! The banjo's here!" and the patients that | visited fussed 
over me like a member of the family. | played the banjo and sang songs like "You Are My Sunshine". After listening and 
signing along for a while they would start talking. 


They talked about anything and everything you could imagine. What they were afraid of, what they were dealing with 
and what they had done right and done wrong. It hit me that the music (not just the banjo, but the act of making and 
sharing music) was creating some sort of a connection with the folks | was visiting. They saw the banjo and found an 
opportunity for something. It's hard to say what that something was because it was different for everybody | met that 
day. Some of them made me laugh and some of them cried on my shoulder. A couple of times | had family members 
stop me on the way out the door for a hug. People kept thanking me like what | was doing was some kind of a big deal 
and it took me a little while to realize that, to them, it was a big deal. 


Someone had simply cared enough to show up. Somebody had come along with a smile and a couple of old folk songs to 
let them know that they weren't alone. | was reaching people. | was making a difference, however small, in the lives of 
the people | was meeting. 


| was also finding out that | had something | could share. | wasn't useless. | had this banjo and | could use it to brighten 
my corner of the world even if only for the space of a few tunes. 


By the time | wandered back to my room | knew what | was going to do with my life. 


As | said earlier, we have discussed a lot of technical material in this book. | don't want you walking away from this 
thinking that technique is the only thing involved here. 


We work in a heartbreakingly transient medium. When a song is over its gone. We can play the same song over and over 
again but because of the variables involved we can never truly play a song exactly the same way twice. 


With that in mind a "perfect" performance really doesn't mean much. Nobody is ever going to remember if you play 
every note in a banjo solo with lighting speed or accuracy. People will hear it, say, "That's nice" and immediately forget 
about it. 


What people will remember is a feeling of connection with the musician. If all you can do is change a couple of chords 
and sing "Skip To My Lou" you can walk out your front door today and start singing for and with people. By the end of 
the week your hometown will be abuzz about how well you play. 


A master banjo player isn't the person who can pick the most notes. It's the person who can touch the most hearts. 


Books By Patrick Costello 


Available from Pik-Ware Publishing. 
www.pik- ware.com 


The How and the Tao of Old Time Banjo 

Patrick Costello shares the basic skills of old time "frailing" banjo and much more. 

Starting with a simple picking pattern and a handful of chord forms (as the author points out, "if you know three chords 
you can play thousands of songs!") the book continues to build on those basic skills covering everything from complex 
fiddle tunes to working up chord melody arrangements of Dixieland songs and beyond. 


A Book Of Five Strings 

In this revolutionary follow-up to The How and the Tao of Old Time Banjo Patrick Costello tears down the artificial 
boundaries imposed on old time banjo over the last twenty years and presents frailing banjo in a manner that gives the 
reader the know-how to play anything, anywhere with anyone. 


Songs For Sunday 

A banjo hymnal! Songs For Sunday is collection of 30 hymns, country gospel and spirituals arranged for frailing banjo. A 
great learning resource for new banjo players! Historical information provided on each hymn. Bible verse references 
suggested for each hymn. Songs For Sunday features clear, easy to read and play tabulature. 


The Outlaws and Scalawags Songbook 
Songs about villains, assassins, hobos, bad boys, badder girls and other folks you wouldn't want to bring home to meet 
mom arranged for frailing banjo. 


The How and the Tao of Folk Guitar 

Patrick Costello starts off with "one finger" chords in open G tuning and slowly guides the reader into exploring 
flatpicking and fingerstyle guitar techniques. If your goal is to strum chords, play rhythm in a band or to knock out 
complex fingerstyle guitar solos The How and the Tao of Folk Guitar will give you the tools you need to start your 
journey. 


